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OUR thousand miles behind the trenches, women in Bridgeport, Conn., 


are making cartridges for the war in Europe. 


Amy Hewes describes 


the conditions under which they work in 


The Survey Next Week 


The GIST of IT 


Hers to get a little fresh air as)! 
the benefit of the seventy-five cents 

day with which the Kent bill, now befo» 
Congress, would provide him, the forlor 
tubercular may so overcrowd the West th) 
no one can take care of him. Gertrue@ 
Vaile, executive secretary of the Denve 
Department of Social Welfare, wants to se 
the measure turned inside out and federa 
subsidies paid, if at all, to resident state) 
Page 352. 5 


amendment is impending. Robert #?) 
Woods of South End House, gives an esti 
mate of the situation back of the mos:| 
sweeping and revolutionary social legislation 
to the fore in a year in which legislature: 
will be sitting in over forty states. Page 349) 


| 
OBERLY speaking, a national prohibitior | 
| 
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RGANIZED education must be ready 

to make use of the free years of child- 
hood which child labor laws are wresting: 
from premature work. Organized recreatior, 
must be ready to cash in the free time ov 
workaday America. These seem tobe the 
broad principles underlying the surveys o 
the Cleveland Foundation, first of schools: 
and now of recreation. Page 375. 


HILE the brotherhoods and the rail- 
roads have been wrestling in the courts 
and out, the old style of voluntary arbitra- 
tion has been going on in one branch of the 
railroad field between trainmen and employ- 
ers; its result is a compromise. Page 374. 


MONTH ago, to prophesy that before 

New Year’s Germany would make 
peace overtures and the President of the 
United States ask the warring nations to 
state the ends for which they are fighting 
would have been hailed as chimerical as 
Henry Ford’s cry of to “get the boys out of 
the trenches by Christmas.’’ But the recog- 
nition of the president’s act by the Swiss 
republic, and the double-quick reply from 
Germany indicate a new stage of peace dis- 
cussion. Page 377. 


REMARKABLE letter from an insur- 

gent Englishman, urging President 
Wilson to act was on the high seas when 
President Wilson sent his note to the warring 
powers. Page 372. 


al bs from Missouri; you’ve got to show 
me” may now be the defiant slogan of 
the boy and girl of ten in that state. Roger 
N. Baldwin describes the remarkable new 
code which is to guide and guard the work, 
play, health and legal status of the children 
of Missouri. Page 356. 


{ees to Santa Claus might be a bet- 
ter way of classifying the New Year 
goals published on page 358. Some national 
movements want vocational schools; some 
want tuberculosis hospitals; some want peace, 
and all want money and help. If Santa could 
pull a large bag of “cooperation” through 
the chimney everybody would be satisfied. 
But the letters came too late for his atten- 
tion, and so we have called them signposts, 
stepping-stones, ]andmarks, resolutions, and 
what not for the attention of everybody from 
January first on. 
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By Robert 


WO short years ago there were but nine prohibition 
states. Today the majority of the states in the 
Union are committed against the sale of liquor 
within their bounds. Adding no-license communities 
in local option states, and including Michigan, Montana, Ne- 
braska and South Dakota, not far from 60,000,000 Americans 
now live in dry territory. Of the non-prohibition states all 
but four or five have at least one-half their territory dry. 

Along with the impressive increase in the number of pro- 
hibition states, whose example has spread into Canada and 
brought about prohibition in five provinces, eleven American 
cities of over one hundred thousand population—two of them, 
Denver and Seattle, over two hundred thousand—have no 
licensed saloons. In these cities prohibition is actually being 
enforced. The large majority vote in Seattle against any re- 
cession from prohibition showed: all responsible sentiment in 
that city decisively in favor of a system which completely 
excludes the liquor traffic. When Detroit goes under a dry 
régime, the question will become an open one for cities of the 
first magnitude. 

This situation brings the question of prohibition flatly to 
the attention of every thinking citizen with the demand that 
its issues be freshly and thoroughly considered and a definite 
working decision reached. 

Although it has been the conviction of the majority of citi- 
zens in the northeastern states that state prohibition is for them 
almost impossible to secure, and not desirable if secured, this 
point of view is changing somewhat. Even as to Maine, where 
state prohibition seems to be as little successful as anywhere, 
it is contended that a system which means a greatly reduced 
totality of drunkenness justifies itself even though it have 
many defects. At times it has seemed as if emphasis placed 
upon the failure of law enforcement represents on the one 
hand, a rather doctrinaire point of view and, on the other, the 
self-interest of the liquor trade. In other words, the question 
arises whether liquor legislation is not to be considered bene- 
ficial as long as it is being enforced to the degree which is char- 
acteristic, for instance, of the laws against burglary or murder. 
To be sure there still remains a considerable liquor supply 
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Winning the Other Half 


National Prohibition a Leading Social Issue 


A. Woods 


SOUTH END HOUSE, BOSTON 


within so-called dry territory, but without question there is at 
the same time a vast decrease in the liquor business within these 
bounds and a decrease of at least one-half in drunkenness. 
What is even more important, the new generation is growing 
up apart from contact with the sale or use of intoxicating 
drink. The organized manufacture of alcoholic beverages is 
completely eliminated and, what has seemed to many the most 
promising of all that prohibition might accomplish, liquor and 
politics are effectually divorced. 

Yet, whatever may be the pros and cons, new and old, of 
state prohibition, one would still hesitate before urging it upon 
the representative northeastern states. Today the question 
is one of national prohibition. The evidence is becoming con- 
clusive that it is distinctly possible and practicable to secure 
the suppression of the liquor trade throughout the length and 
breadth of the country. What is even more important, na- 
tional prohibition would have many claims in the matter of 
enforcement which cannot be made for state prohibition. 

National prohibition can be secured by a two-thirds vote of 
Congress submitting the matter to state legislatures, followed 
by the approval of the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
states. With twenty-five states already committed to prohibi- 
tion, it requires only ten more states to secure the passage of an 
amendment to the constitution. “That this consummation is 
not distant is suggested by the fact that at least a dozen states 
seem today as ready for a prohibition movement as was the 
state of Michigan a year or two ago. 

Since the election the opinion has been tentatively ex- 
pressed by some of the best-informed Washington correspond- 
ents that the enabling act would certainly be passed at the 
present session of Congress. It should be remembered that 
two years ago, when the question of submitting a prohibition 
amendment to the states was voted on in Congress, the result 
was a majority of 207 to 194. Should the present Congress 
not give the two-thirds vote, a single straw indicating the 
almost certain prospect of a two-thirds majority in the in- 
coming Congress a year hence is found in the Indiana situa- 
tion. In 1914, the entire congressional delegation from Indiana 
voted against the prohibition measure. For the newly elected 
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Congress ten members out of thirteen, including both sena- 
tors, are in favor of the act. 

The woman vote is looked upon as a powerful reinforce- 
ment to the prohibition cause, and this expectation will un- 
doubtedly be justified, notwithstanding the fact that it has 
been, whether wisely or not, a part of woman suffrage policy 
to stand aside from the liquor question. 


Increasing tolerance, if not actual leaning toward the idea | 


of national prohibition has been substantially promoted by the 
attitude of Europe during the war. The ban against vodka in 
the Russian empire, followed by the elimination of trade in 
beer and even in wine in great numbers of Russian cities, has 
given the issue a reality and dignity which could not have been 
achieved through discussion and action among our own people. 
The prohibition of absinthe in France, where the liquor in- 
terests are probably more dominant financially than in any 
other country, has also had its effect. “The restrictive measures 
of England have been instructive, but we have been moved 
even more distinctly toward regulation of the liquor trade 
by the thus far stolid refusal of the English to go to the limit 
of suppression which the national well-being so clearly de- 
mands. 


Enforcement of Federal Law 


A FURTHER POWERFUL impetus toward national prohibition 
comes from consideration of the effectualness with which it 
can be enforced. ‘The leaks in the state prohibition system, 
whether permitted by law or in violation of it, come from the 
overflow of the liquor business in adjoining states. The 
Webb-Kenyon law, placing serious restrictions on interstate 
trafic, for the first time has given state prohibition a fair 
chance. “The “bone-dry” legislation, a follow-up to the ordi- 
nary prohibition laws, represents the tendency of prohibition 
states to make ready for such national action as will eliminate 
entirely the risk of a supply from beyond their boundaries. 

National. prohibition would, of course, eliminate all manu- 
facture and importation of intoxicating liquor, and thus cut 
the root of the organized liquor trade. If evidence be needed 
that the national government can enforce its will down toward 
the vanishing point, take the fact that even under so well- 
managed a local option system as that of Massachusetts a con- 
siderable number of illicit liquor dealers flout the town gov- 
ernment and the state government, but post the United States 
tax receipt. When any broad-scale organization of the liquor 
business, whether for manufacture or distribution, is made 
obviously impossible, attempts at small-scale trade will be rec- 
ognized as so exceedingly dangerous that in all probability the 
enforcement of national prohibition for, say, 95 per cent efh- 
ciency, would soon become almost automatic. 

The gradual shift in American attitude toward the extreme 
position of total abolition of liquor has come as the result of 
remarkable educational developments. 

Medical science has demolished the old theory that alcohol 
is a stimulant. It is known now that the degree of freedom 
which liquor gives the lower brain centers is the result of a 
stupefying effect upon the higher governing powers of the 
mind. It is the last word of science as well as of ancient 
wisdom that “‘wine is a mocker.”’ 

The close relation between the use of alcohol and many 
serious diseases has been brought out with ever-increasing 
effect. “The accumulated evidence which has been secured by 
many insurance companies, showing the considerably greater 
mortality among moderate drinkers than among abstainers, 
goes to enforce strongly the ever-broadening opposition on the 
part of physicians to its use. Its causative relation to insanity 
is the subject of dispute only as to degree. The alcohol case has 
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not been helped by the fact that poverty and drink are ad-. 
mitted to work in a circle. The increased and widespread 
study of prostitution has placed directly before all honest 
minds the great share of alcohol in building up and main- 
taining this intolerable burden and disgrace. The amount | 
of attention directed recently toward the question of feeble- — 
mindedness, on the one hand, and the production of a better | 
race, on the other, has indicted alcohol as a race poison which | 
has the power to penetrate and damage the germ cell through © 
which the gift of life passes from generation to generation. 

The new scientific methods for the treatment of drunken- 
ness tend to show more clearly than ever that the appetite for 
alcohol is very largely, if not wholly, abnormal. It is not a~ 
thing that goes with human nature. In other words, since 
alcohol is as distinctly an outside, malignant enemy as are any 
of the disease germs that afflict the human race, there is pre- 
cisely the same reason for isolating and despatching it. In- 
deed, Demon Rum, while he may be somewhat of a joke as a 
figure in anti-alcohol emotionalism, does not fall far short of 
representing the scientific fact. Here perhaps we may admit 
for the sake of argument that alcohol as a beverage carries 1 
per cent of benefit to 25 or 50 per cent of injury to the com- 
munity. 

In this connection one of the most suggestive sides of the 
whole anti-alcohol movement is the attitude of the New York 
city Board of Health, which is definitely organizing a cam- 
paign to dissuade people on health grounds from the use of 
alcoholic drinks. The board is committed to the elimination 
of the alcohol line of attack on the human: organism pre- 
cisely as it is committed to relentless warfare upon the tuber- 
culosis germ. 

The romantic atmosphere with which the use of alcoholic 
liquor has always been surrounded has been a sort of haze 
through which the new light has with difficulty penetrated. 
It is true that alcohol seems to provide an outlet to the spirit 
of sociability and to the sense of the exaltation of life, but on 
second thought the conclusion is gripping every reasonable 
mind that the result is a crude form of sociability and a de- 
luded consciousness of exaltation. 

Along with the subtle and penetrating revelations which 
science is bringing, the theory of the substitution of wholesome 
emotional interests for the sensations aroused by alcohol is 
having an effect. We learn, for instance, that the moving- 
picture show is furnishing a foil to the saloon. Again, in 
various parts of the country the turning of community senti- 
ment against the saloon is ascribed to the influence of a man 
who is, for the first time in the history of religion, setting 
forth a thoroughgoing mixture of religion and humor. The 
universal testimony of men in the liquor business that the 
younger generation is not drinking as much as their fathers 
or even their older brothers, already reflects not only a high 
level of intelligence, but a rising wave of the new, widely 
available normal way of finding the exaltation of life. 
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Influence of Alcohol on Business 


‘THESE VARIOUS tendencies considerably reinforce the business 
man in his growing insistence that, if possible, the undermining 
influence of alcohol upon industrial responsibility and eff- 
ciency must be determinedly confronted. ‘The increasing num- 
ber of great sources of employment which are closed even to 
the moderate drinker is in its measure fully as significant as 
the spread of prohibition itself. The decline of the use of 
liquor among those fulfilling any sort of administrative func- 
tion in business or manufacturing is a universally patent fact. 
The change in the habits of commercial travelers during the 
past ten years has been phenomenal. The way in which the 
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logic of abstinence passes up and down and across is suggested 
by the disappearance of liquor from the bills of fare of the 
dining cars. A large number of monthly and weekly periodi- 
cals are excluding liquor advertisements from their pages since 
these publications have come to be real compendiums of life; 
the fact that the use of liquor is considered by them to be not 
a part of life is impressing the popular mind. 

The most disturbing threat which alcohol furnishes to in- 
dustrial production is shown by records kept for the hours 
during the working day at which industrial accidents take 
place. It appears that the number of such accidents goes to a 
high peak in the middle of the morning and again in the mid- 
dle of the afternoon. No explanation has ever been given for 
this curious phenomenon other than alcohol. In all proba- 
bility it is the result of the beer that employes drink on their 
way to work in the morning and during the noon hour. 

It is a melancholy, but not a finally established, fact that 
organized labor is today one of the chief bulwarks of the 
liquor business. In England practically all the labor leaders 
are teetotalers and make it part of their duty to promote the 
organization of a powerful temperance propaganda among 
working men. With us only a few men such as Charles 
Stelzle and John B. Lennon have kept up a continuous total 
abstinence appeal to trade unionists, on grounds not only of 
moral welfare, but of economic interest.? 

In some cities the building trades show a strong tendency 
against the use of liquor. It seems clear that in Michigan 
working men had a substantial part in carrying the state for 
prohibition; and in the states where prohibition is now well 
established we see organized labor beginning to come forward 
in its favor. In general, however, the employes in the liquor 
trades and its various subsidiaries are able to focus the entire 
labor movement of their communities against the attack on 
the liquor traffic. 

It is wholly reasonable to believe that the use of alcoholic 
liquor constitutes one of the most serious handicaps upon or- 
ganized labor in the way of learning and practising associated 
action. It is a fair venture that it will be only a de-alcoholized 
industrial army that will develop the discipline, the loyalty, the 
program and the leadership which can bring us into the era 
of cooperative production. 

Thus far, prohibition is with us distinctly an American 
movement. Its tide has not reached any of the larger immi- 
grant centers of population. Yet the attitude of the Irish 
element toward the sale of liquor and its use has become in- 
creasingly stringent. [he great order of the Knights of 
Columbus allows no liquor dealer in its membership. The 
Catholic total abstinence societies are becoming increasingly 
powerful in the direction of moral suasion, and a real influ- 
ence of the same sort is the Society of the Holy Name, whose 
membership is enormous. 


Immigrants and Prohibition 


As TO THE GERMANS, a German pastor, writing recently in 
the Atlantic Monthly, has set it down as one of the great mis- 
takes of the German-Americans that they have not modified 
their attitude on the prohibition question. In the case of the 
Jewish and Italian groups, though there is danger here and 
there that they may get the habit of selling and using whiskey, 
there is undoubtedly an equally strong tendency toward the 
extreme of moderation. In general, for all these elements 
in the population, national prohibition, if it comes, must be 
forced. Yet it is certain that a substantial proportion in each 
group will not be irreconcilable. 


1 Very striking testimony in favor of prohibition is coming in from trade- 
union leaders who have tested its results in the western cities. 
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Of the arguments used by liquor interests against prohibi- 
tion, the principal one has always been that prohibition is a 
sham, that a large amount of illicit business goes on under it 
and that respect for law is proportionately undermined. It 
does not appear that this argument is founded on truth so 
far as many of the prohibition states are concerned. The fact 
that liquor has to be brought in wholly from without the state, 
encountering legal obstacles at every turn, is one of which 
no argument can dispose. ‘he favorite recent argument has 
been that state prohibition tends to eliminate the use of beer, 
which is bulky and perishable, at the same time being unable 
to prevent the sale of whiskey. No doubt there is a certain 
weight in this contention, but it is not irrefutable, since the 
national sales of whiskey and beer have remained continuously 
in the same ratio. 


Decrease in Drinking 


Ir Is CONTENDED by the liquor interests that, even with the 
advance of prohibition, the use of alcoholic drinks is increas- 
ing. It is true there has continued to be a gross increase in 
liquor consumed, but the rate of that gross.increase fell from 
44 per cent in the seven years 1900-1907 to 11 per cent in the 
seven years 1907-1914. ‘The more significant fact, however, 
is shown by the per capita consumption, which from an in- 
crease of 5.03 gallons in the first seven-year period fell in 
the second seven years to a decrease of .29 of a gallon. These 
figures are taken from the United States statistical abstract 
for 1914, pages 170 and 512. It should be remembered that 
this decrease is referable only to the nine states which were 
actually under prohibition up to 1914. It is safe to say 
that we shall soon begin to see the figures for a substantial 
national reduction not only in per capita but in total con- 
sumption of liquor. 

It seems to be clearly recognized that these arguments and 
nearly all others that can be brought forward fall prostrate in 
the face of national prohibition, and only with great logical 
difficulty resume any fighting force. ‘There is still the au- 
thority of Mr. Taft that national prohibition would require 
a large army of inspectors to enforce the law; but it would 
certainly not require many inspectors to see that there was no 
brewery or distillery business on an appreciable scale, and to 
see that there was no wholesale liquor business except of the 
most casual and clandestine sort. 

A curious, ironic twist has been given the strongly urged 
contention that prohibition would mean a vast increase in the 
use of drugs based on opium. ‘The interstate prohibition 
method itself has intervened with substantial success to mini- 
mize the sale of such drugs and incidentally to dispatch the 
argument. Neither would the use of certain medicines as 
substitutes for alcoholic beverages, which is a considerable evil 
in some prohibition states, present great difficulties in the face 
of the advancing sentiment against the sale of such medicine 
for any purpose whatsoever. 

The anxiety which has frequently been felt not merely by 
advocates of alcohol, but by many impartial persons, that the 
sudden elimination of the liquor business might create a serious 
economic disturbance leaving much real suffering in its train, 
is also effectually disposed of by the experience of Seattle, 
where within a year the effect of prohibition has been almost 
wholly beneficial from an economic point of view. Even for- 
mer opponents admit that there are only a few cases where a 
satisfactory adjustment has not now taken place. 

Almost the only residuary argument against national pro- 
hibition, except the belated appeal to personal liberty, is that of 
the private stills, which have been figured as a certain source 
of widespread degradation. It is true that under the proposed 
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form of national prohibition, it would be possible for the indi- 
vidual householder, for the use of himself and family, to make 
whiskey. In so far as this possibility should be developed, 
however, to a wide extent, the “bone-dry” tendency would 
doubtless lead to effective state action. 

With the whole conception of the federal power rapidly 
changing, and the very strongholds of the states’ rights doc- 
trine yielding their traditions, one may not be disturbed over 
the forcing of conclusions by the South and West upon the 
great population centers of the Northeast. In fact, there was 
not lacking a certain poetic justice in the remark of a south- 
erner who said that the North had put abolition over on the 
South and the South was now going to put prohibition over 
on the North. 

An honest doubt in the minds of not a few who are care- 
ful about the processes of democratic action is that a consti- 
tutional amendment in favor of prohibition would not repre- 
sent a majority sentiment of the electorate. “This objection, 
which had basis a few years ago, is fast crumbling away. 
While there may be reactions in the progress of woman suf- 
frage, the fact that both parties are committed to equal fran- 
chise indicates that the political influence of women must 
rapidly increase. Within the period which would be re- 
quired in order to carry through a constitutional amendment 
the number of women voters will undoubtedly become suff- 
cient to make such action, when consummated, represent a 
definite majority of the voters of the country. Another fac- 
tor becoming apparent is the overwhelming majorities which 
will support national prohibition in all the states in which 
state prohibition has already become established. 

The promoters of prohibition do not want to push their 
cause hastily and relentlessly. Should they wish to do so, 
they. could very likely carry a measure through Congress 
placing a prohibitive tax upon the liquor business. ‘Their im- 
mediate proposal, as far as congressional action is concerned, is 
to bring about prohibition in the District of Columbia—mean- 
while securing as soon as possible a two-thirds vote which will 
submit the prohibition amendment to the state legislatures. 
‘They are stressing the point that unless Congress soon passes 
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the vote to submit, national prohibition will be an issue forcee 


upon both Democrats and Republicans and taking precedence. 
over all other questions with which the parties must deal. 

With twenty-five states already in line, the ever-growing 
momentum will soon bring over the necessary ten. A sa¢ 
lack of self-respect and preparedness for the needs and op 
portunities which will follow national prohibition will be) 
found among those communities which simply rest back andi. 
are willing to be passively swept over into the new era. I 
looks as if the question of the next few years in a group of ou 
most powerful states would be—shall our state share in this) 
great moral revolution or shall we be written down in history”. 
among the baser sort who had to be coerced into submission? 

A most remarkable fact about the movement for national) 
prohibition, looked at now from the point of view of its strong) 
probability of success and the amazing economic and moral” 
transformation which it will produce, is that, for its specific 
promotion, it owes nothing to any of the accredited social-- 
reform forces. With substantial accuracy it may be said 
social workers as a body have had toward it nothing more 
than the attitude of curious spectators. Yet it will, without. 
doubt, accomplish within their own field more than the total 
result of all they can hope to achieve with their present pro-— 
grams. On the fingers of one hand can be counted the leaders © 
of organized labor who have shown any kindly interest in 
what may even double and treble trade-union resources and 
influence. Hardly even a ripple has been stirred upon the face 
of socialist discussion by this vast tendency which promises to 
accomplish the biggest result of deliberate collective action in 
the whole history of democracy. 

Making all allowances for the secondary influence of — 
economic considerations, it is the plain church-going people of 
the towns and the countryside who by their inherent moral — 
force are bringing about this stupendous achievement. After — 
having won their victory they may represent the main action 
toward further goals. It will be understood that they have 
not been without leaders—men with the savor and the tinc-_ 
ture in them of the historic exponents of such folk—of 
Cromwell, Wesley, Lincoln. | 


Federal Aid for Consumptives 


Would the Kent Bill Help? 
By Gertrude Vaile 
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VERYONE who has had to face the problem of 
tuberculosis from a community standpoint, whether 
doctor or social worker, must feel, I believe, that it 

4 is far beyond the possibility of adequate local han- 
dling. It is so immense and far-reaching that the federal gov- 
ernment itself must take cognizance of it and do something 
effective to help and control it. 

So widely has this feeling taken possession of people that 
many believe any sort of government action, no matter what, is 
desirable so long as it brings the federal government into the 
problem. But if government action, when secured, does not 
tend in the right direction and reinforce efforts already being 
made, it may further complicate a very difficult situation and 
cause even more suffering than before. This I am convinced 
would be the result of the Kent bill now pending in Congress. 

The bill provides for government subsidy not to exceed 


seventy-five cents per day per patient for the care of indigent 
tuberculous persons who are not legally residents in the states 
where they are temporarily located, on condition that the 
authorities in that place, or someone else, pay an equal amount. 
The benefit may not be granted if the person comes in order 
to receive it. The government may provide transportation 
to return a non-resident to his place of legal residence if proper 
arrangements are made for sanatorium care there, but expressly 
states that no aid shall be given toward his care in his own 
place. Where the subsidy is granted in any sanatorium the 
government may stipulate the standard of care given. 

I believe that government aid in the care of non-residents 
would prove an exceedingly unfortunate public policy, in- 
creasing the suffering of tuberculous people and working in- 
justice upon communities, and this for three main reasons: 

“it would inevitably, as it seems to me, increase the migra- 


tion of destitute tuberculous people to climatic resorts; it 
would have the effect of making them remain there long 
enough to lose their claim on their own home states and their 
right to return; and it reduces, so far as government action is 


concerned, a tremendous national problem to the limits of a 


local health-resort problem, and in so doing turns aside from 
some of the main points in the anti-tuberculosis struggle. 
Now we ought not to object to an increase of migration if 
it is really necessary for people suffering from tuberculosis 
to go to certain western and southwestern regions to recover 
their health. But as Dr. Philip King Brown, of San Fran- 
cisco, pointed out in his article in the SuRvEy for July 29, 
favoring the Kent bill, “it is a delusion that climate cures 
tuberculosis. As a factor in cure it is not comparable with 
rest, good food and fresh air, however or wherever obtained.” 
And another important factor in cure is peace of mind. Un- 
doubtedly our western climate has helped many people who 
were economically and temperamentally able to take good 
advantage of it. All other things being equal, the addition of 
the best climate is an additional good. But many patients, 
and almost all indigent patients, in seeking climate sacrifice 
far more important things. 


Suffering from Homesickness 


IT Is A grievous thing to be sick, alone and away from home 
and friends. Many tuberculous people suffer ruinously from 
homesickness. Some experience the tragedy of loss of sym- 
pathy of the home folks because they do not understand con- 
ditions so far away, and, imbued with the idea that climate 
alone is sufficient, feel that if the patient does not get well 
promptly when he has “had his chance,” it must somehow be 
his own fault or imagination. 

There is suffering for the spirit also in the belief that a 
person whose health has improved out West must never again 
go East to live. ‘That idea may be exaggerated, but it is im- 
possible to uproot: it from the popular mind, and tuberculosis 


_ specialists have told me it is true that after a stay in this milder 


climate there is genuine risk of breakdown in becoming re- 
adjusted to a more rigorous climate. Add to this intolerable 
-sense of bondage and imprisonment the fact that, if the 
‘patient appears to be tuberculous, he is an object of fear and 
dislike in the health resort. It is hard for him to find a board- 
ing place, even when he is able to pay for it. 

Industrial difficulties are also great for the health-seeker. 
Opportunities for work, fitted to his limitations or for which 
he is at all prepared, are few and overcrowded in the sparsely 
settled, non-industrial regions where the main occupations are 
mining or ranching, and the ranching—or herding—is under 
conditions of peculiar physical hardship. Moreover, if people 
are known to be tuberculous they are not acceptable in posi- 
tions that they really could fill. One of the largest employers 
of labor in Colorado, offering a great variety of employment, 
excludes all who have “tuberculosis in any form.” 

When in addition to all these difficulties, which must be 
met in a measure even by people of comfortable means, the 
poor man buys climate at the cost of improper housing, meager 
food, work when he should be resting, and driving anxiety 
about existence, then, indeed, in seeking life he enters into con- 
ditions of death from which he might have been saved had he 
remained at home. 

The splendid results achieved by eastern sanatoria prove how 
successfully tuberculosis can be treated in any climate under 
the right conditions. 

It must be remembered also that sanatorium care without 
good opportunity for after-care is little better than wasted, 
so likely is breakdown if the patient plunges at once from 
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the sanatorium into unrestricted work. Dr. Gelien of our 
tuberculosis dispensary tells me that the results of the dis- 
pensary care, looking after patients in their homes and at 
work, are not nearly so satisfactory in Denver as she found 
them in working in a Baltimore dispensary. 

The doctor attributes the difference to the social and in- 
dustrial advantages which the patient had in his familiar sur- 
roundings. ‘There it was often possible that the man’s em- 
ployer, who had known him before he fell sick, would make 
readjustments of work in sympathetic desire to help him, trans- 
ferring him perhaps to some other part of the work better 
suited to his condition, or allowing him to work part-time 
when he was not strong enough to resume full-time work. 
Among his own family and friends, too, the patient was 
shielded and safeguarded and helped in a hundred ways that 
told tremendously in his progress through the long fight, but 
all of which are denied to the sufferer who must make his own 
way alone in a strange place. 

And so any public policy which could increase the migra- 
tion of indigent tuberculous persons I can only believe would 
greatly increase the sum of human suffering. 

After all, the crux of the question is, would the proposed 
legislation increase such migration? Dr. Brown thinks it 
would not, for several reasons. For one, the law provides 
that if people come in order to receive the benefit they may not 
have it. But who shall judge the inner mind of man? Cli- 
mate alone has long been réason enough for coming. It 
would remain quite reason enough to allege. “That the limit- 
ing clause is in there at all is interesting as showing that the 
framers of the bill themselves saw that it was likely to increase 
migration unless safeguarded. 

Even if very few persons should actually come in order to 
receive the benefit of the law, yet such a law would stimulate 
migration, because it would take away all need for hesitation 
about coming. Consumptives would come in ever-increasing 
numbers in the spirit of that Russian steel-worker who pre- 
sented to us a few weeks ago a letter from a doctor in his 
home town saying: 

“The bearer recently came under my care and I diagnosed 
his case as tuberculosis and advised him to leave for Denver, 
Colo. The man is in meager circumstances and has only suf- 
ficient means for his trip and very little left for his main- 
tenance while he is there. On his arrival in Denver he trusts 
that the kindness and generosity of so many institutions there 
will extend a helping hand to him.” 

The envelope was addressed, “Government or any char- 
itable institution for consumption. Please instruct the man 
where to find it.” 

I think that no judge talking to that man would hold that 
he came for the purpose of securing sanatorium care, even 
though it was mentioned in the letter and almost immediately 
asked for. He clearly believed that air alone would cure him, 
and if he could have a few days’ rest he would be able to go 
to work. Nevertheless, he trusted in the kindness and gener- 
osity of the community. 


No Need for Prudence : 
Now, there are a host of people more prudent than the 
Russian laborer who do not come because they will not trust 
themselves to unknown conditions when they would be un- 
able to make any vigorous efforts to meet them. Under the 
Kent bill all need for such prudence is taken away. Why 
should anyone hesitate to go wherever the climate is most 
attractive and run his chances? “The government itself will 
help him if he should need any help. 
My reasoning on this matter has the support of prominent 
charity organization workers the country over. Frank J. 
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Bruno, of the Minneapolis Associated Charities, formerly of 
Colorado Springs, says he cannot see how anyone living in a 
western state could doubt that it would increase migration. 
W. Frank Persons, of New York, considers it so obvious as 
hardly to be open to discussion. J. W. Magruder, of Balti- 
more, says, ‘How could it be otherwise? All our Charity 
Organization Society experience goes to prove it.” 

The American Association of Societies for Organizing 
Charity, in its annual meeting, passed resolutions in which 
conviction was expressed that “such legislation will increase 
inevitably ill-advised migration of such persons, often in the 
late and hopeless stage of their disease, and encourage migra- 
tion of their children and other dependent relatives.” 


Sanatoria for Jewish Patients 


In Denver this which seems to me so clear as a matter of 
logic has worked out in actual experience. We have faced con- 
ditions more like those that this bill would create than can be 
found anywhere else. We have in Denver two national Jew- 
ish tuberculosis sanatoria, supported by Jewish contributors 
from the entire country, open to destitute Jews of the entire 
country. What is the result of this situation? The Jewish 
Social Service Federation, dealing with needy people in their 
homes, found that about 90 per cent of all their home relief 
work was in cases of tuberculosis. In the public relief office, 
which is to say the general community, the proportion of cases 
involving tuberculosis was 16 per cent of the total relief. 

Why so much more migration of destitute tuberculous Jews 
than of other tuberculous people? I can find but one possible 
answer—the two national hospitals. The Jewish people them- 
selves have been facing this situation with great earnestness 
and are having careful studies of it made. The two hospitals 
are now to make very heavy contributions for the support of 
patients and their families outside of the hospitals. Whatever 
solution may be tried out, the Jews are a united, socially 
minded people. Through their National Conference of Chari- 
ties they make their own rules and can apportion responsibility 
equitably among their communities without dependence on 
legislation. 

A federal enactment, such as that contemplated in the Kent 
bill, would reproduce in the climatic resorts, it appears to me, 
the Denver Jewish problem on the universal scale of the whole 
American public, when no machinery yet exists to meet it, and 
when it has baffled the finest machinery that a united, socially 
conscious people have yet devised. 

Dr. Brown says that if the law should have the effect of in- 
creasing migration, ““a few prompt deportations under existing 
or supplementary legislation and the matter can be easily set- 
tled.”” Has he forgotten that one of the main arguments pre- 
sented at the Senate committee hearing in favor of the bill was 
just the fact that people cannot be deported? ‘The argument 
ran thus: ‘They are there, in the climatic resorts. You 
cannot compel their own states to care for them while they 
are out of their states. You cannot compel them to return 
to their own states against their will. Therefore, let the gov- 
vernment bear part of the burden. I should have concluded, 
therefore let us avoid any policy which will make them even 
more likely to come and more unwilling yet to return. 

Dr. Brown, in further answer to my contention that this 
bill would increase migration, believes that under such a law 
the government would take active steps through publicity and 
quarantine measures to prevent migration. He says, “If the 
federal government, through the secretary of the treasury, 
who is (already) given absolute police power in quarantine 
matters, cannot stop migration of indigent consumptives, no 
one can.” 
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If such authority already exists and is so easily applies | 
why is it not used now to prevent the present migrati 
That would abolish offhand all need for government subsi 
in the care of non-residents. But quarantine methods are 
being used just because they are admittedly impractical 
dealing with tuberculosis. The best and probably the o 
power to check the migration of indigent consumptives 
to provide incentives for them to remain at home instead o: 
incentives to go away. 

And as for government advice and publicity, it would be far 
more effective without such subsidy than with it. With su 
a subsidy as the one proposed, what the government does woul 
speak so loud that we could not hear what it says. It woul 
say, “Stay at home. It will be better for you unless you hav 
abundant independent means.’ And then it would hold o 
fine government-supervised sanatoria available to the desti 
tute who go away from home. We need to have the govern-- 
ment present a clear-cut message and not confuse it like that.. 

Doctor Brown thinks migration would be actually checked! 
by the Kent bill because, he says, it “has been so worded as to» 
meet the passing-on method.” I have studied that bill over | 
and over and [ cannot find it. Perhaps he means that if the: | 
government pays part of the cost the community will be more 
willing to pay the other part instead of bidding the patient to. | 
move on. Miss Tate, of the Tuberculosis Bureau of the Cali-’ 
fornia State Board of Health, tells us how poor is the care 
for tuberculosis in some of the county institutions in the West, 
often not worth more than sixty-five cents a day, because of 
the unwillingness to make provision which would be largely a 
used by non-residents. | 

But why should we expect that officials who now hesitate > 
to take up long-continued care at sixty-five cents a day for a ° 
patient who does not belong to them, would be any more 
willing to take it up at seventy-five cents a day, even if the — 
government would add another seventy-five cents? From the : 
point of view of community finances, it is still preferable for ~ 
the patient to be elsewhere, and if more of them come, the 
more incentive to shift them along. The chief essentials in re- 
moving the temptation to irresponsible passing-on of depend- — 
ents are, first, that there should be some place where the person ~ 
belongs, and, second, that he will not lose his right to return ~ 
there if he lingers dependent somewhere else. In neither of ~ 
these essentials does the Kent bill offer any help. 

And that brings me to my next main point, that people who 
receive benefit under the Kent bill are likely by that fact to 
remain long enough in the climatic resort to lose their legal 
residence and their right to go home again. 

Laws of settlement determine the conditions under which a 
community will assume responsibility for the care of de- 
pendent persons. Such laws as exist are very different in dif- 
ferent states, and mostly they do not exist at all in the West. 
Unfortunately such laws as there are seem to have been devised 
not to protect the poor, but to protect communities against the 
poor. However widely the laws vary they are alike, so far as 
I have been able to learn, in the one point that settlement is 
assumed or expressly stated to be lost by length of absence 
alone, regardless of conditions under which that absence was 
spent. 

A misunderstanding of the fact that settlement is lost in 
the old home, whether or not it is gained anywhere else, is 
responsible for much very plausible but misleading argument 
about the Kent bill. The attorney-general of California is 
quoted to the effect that a person who considers himself only 
temporarily located in the place where he is, might, even after 
a number of years, be regarded as a non-resident for purposes 


‘of the bill and might be returned to the place from which he 


\ 


came, “provided that it is the place of his legal residence.” 
But, as a matter of fact, he never could be returned to the 
place from which he came, because it would long since have 
‘ceased to be his legal residence. 


Loss of Legal Residence 


I HAVE BEEN REFUSED the right to return a man to the place 
where he had lived from childhood if he had been gone one 
week over a year, even though he himself regarded it as his 
home. All of his friends and most of his relatives lived there, 
W) every normal working day of his life had been spent there. He 
) longed to go back and had no possible claim on any other spot 
under the sun. 

Once I tried out the possibilities of securing a sworn state- 
ment of intention of residence, while there could yet be no 
question about it, to see if that could retain for a man his 
right to return home for care after a year’s absence. I put to 


"just come this question: “If a citizen of the state of X is cared 
| for as a charity patient in a tuberculosis sanatorium outside of 
the state of X, will that necessarily affect his legal residence 
and consequently his claim for care in his own home state?” 
(cited the case and asked whether, if he should file with the 
public charities of his own state and Colorado an affidavit 
to the effect that he was only a sojourner in Denver and con- 
sidered his home to be X, he might after a year return there 
and receive care. My letter went to the attorney-general of 
that state enclosed in a letter from our own attorney-general. 
The answer which came back was: “It is the opinion of the 
administrative department concerned that the patient referred 
to should not be deported to this state.” Even though we 
offered to care for their citizen for a year without expense to 
them. 

I cite these two instances, although I have cited them sev- 
eral times before because they seem to me to test the issue to 
its extreme, and also because they show the construction placed 
upon the matter in the two states from which our heaviest 
tuberculosis migration comes. I have tried out both states 
repeatedly with no better success. Until there can be radical 
changes of settlement laws, or of the construction of law, 
We cannot expect to return to his former home a patient 
who has received sanatorium care under the Kent bill. It 
is true that we may continue to regard him as non-resident 
in the new place and so claim government aid for his con- 
tinued sanatorium care, but the care of the patient \out- 
side of the sanatorium and the care of the family dependent 
upon him become permanently fixed upon the new community 
where the government interpretation holds that the patient is 
“temporarily located.” 

Dr. Brown says that the family is wholly apart from the 
problem. But whom the Lord hath joined together we may 
not so easily put asunder. If I am right that the Kent bill 
would increase the migration of tuberculous patients, it would 
increase also the migration of their families. If it would cause 
the patient to lose his claim upon his home state, it would fix 
his family upon the new state. We are told that in Cali- 
fornia the non-resident tuberculosis problem is almost wholly 
of single men. That may be because California is so far away. 
In Denver, last year 41 per cent of the tuberculosis cases 
dealt with by the city relief office involved the family. 

It simply is not possible for the new sparsely settled cli- 
_ matic regions to be national sanatoria for tuberculosis patients 
and pension their families besides. In our inability to do it 
their children die before our eyes. I shall never forget a cer- 
tain widow who applied for a mother’s pension. Her hus- 
band had died of tuberculosis. There were three children. 
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We had them all examined and none of the children showed 
any trace of tuberculosis. We knew the mother was working 
too hard and that the income was insufficient, but there was 
no money available from the mother’s pension fund, the gen- 
eral relief fund was hard pressed, and she was making ends 
meet after a fashion and not complaining. So we just let the 
matter wait. Months later we took up the application again 
and had all the family re-examined. Every one of those chil- 
dren showed positive tuberculosis, and the oldest girl, just 
approaching working age, had active pulmonary tuberculosis. 
I shall never quite get over that. But the same thing is hap- 
pening this minute in family after family we know. 


Home Conditions Affected 


PERHAPS it is true that relief of the family is not the govy- 
ernment’s duty. But if, as physicians tell us, tuberculosis is 
primarily a question of living conditions, then to enter upon a 
governmental policy of sanatorium care without measuring 
its effect on the home would seem to me hardly a helpful way 
to get at the problem as a whole. 

It is objected that I am arguing the matter from a health- 
resort standpoint, whereas it is a national problem and con- 
cerns primarily the great industrial states. Tuberculosis is 
indeed a national problem, but non-resident tuberculosis, to 
which alone the bill refers, is almost exclusively a problem of 
the climatic resorts. 

The Municipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium of Chicago reports 
for last year six non-residents out of 1,800. The Cook County 
Tuberculosis Sanitarium’ at Oak Forest reports “practically 
no non-residents cared for out of 1,500”! I sent back to Chi- 
cago the query, “Does this mean that the desire of public hos- 
pitals not to care for non-residents leaves the burden on pri- 
vate hospitals?” I got back the answer, “Private hospitals 
will not take free tuberculosis patients. No burden there.” 
Dr. Kremer, of the Tuberculosis Admission Bureau of the city 
of New York, reports that on June 1, in the nine tuberculosis 
hospitals, Seton, Metropolitan, St. Joseph’s, St. Anthony’s, 
Brooklyn Home, Sea View, Montefiore Home, St. Vincent’s . 
and Riverside, there were just sixteen non-resident patients. 


Migration of Consumptives 


IN CONTRAST to that, in Denver, on October 10, out of 
forty-seven tuberculous patients in the County Hospital, 
twenty had been in the state less than one year and fifteen 
more less than three years. Of the twenty-four in the tuber- 
culosis ward of the county farm, about the same date, four 
had been here under six months and 15 under three years. 
Almost all of the seventy-one admit that they came to Colo- 
rado for their health. Of 342 patients cared for since Jan- 
uary, 1913, by the Brotherly Relief Colony, a tent colony for 
indigent tuberculous men maintained by private charity, 175, 
or 51 per cent, had been in Denver less than six months, 203, 
or 60 per cent, had been in the state less than a year, and only 
forty-eight had been in the state over five years. 

We are told, “Los Angeles in six months dealt with 668 
consumptives in her hospital for such cases, of whom 145 had 
been in the county less than six months, while 290 more were 
adults who had been in the state less than five years.’ One- 
fifth in Los Angeles under six months, two-thirds in the state 
under five years. 

Non-resident tuberculosis appears, then, to be negligible in 
the great industrial states. “The bill applies practically only 
to the climatic resorts. If Congress, gathered from all 
the nation, is really humanely concerned to help tuberculosis 
in all the nation, it is not the Kent bill as it now stands that 
should interest the members. 
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Many people endorsed the bill at first for the reason already 
suggested, that they felt that any government action was better 
than none. But it was interesting at the Southwestern Tuber- 
culosis Conference at Albuquerque, N. M., in October, to 
see how many people rose in discussion from the floor to say 
that when they first saw the bill it looked good to them, but 
the more they thought about it the more they believed it 
would make the situation worse than before. 

What, then, can the government do? Either or both of 
two things. First, investigation, education and active experi- 
mentation. ‘The wonderful gift of $100,000 from the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company to the National Association 
for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, to try out an 
experiment to eliminate tuberculosis absolutely from some se- 
lected community, is a thrilling suggestion of what the United 
States government could do. Such efforts on the part of the 
government would point the way for all communities to take 
care of their own people and inspire them to do it. Through 
such help and leadership, we could hope to eliminate tubercu- 
losis even as the medieval plague was stamped out. To 
establish a special bureau of tuberculosis in the Public Health 
Service and give it a liberal appropriation would make such 
work possible. 

Second, if in addition to such fundamentally important 
work the government can undertake so great a matter, why 
not simply reverse the Kent bill and give aid, not in the care 
of non-residents, but of residents, and then define residence 
for purposes of this law as the last place where a person had 
legal settlement, however long he may have wandered since? 
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This idea that a good American can be a man without a cot 
try in time of distress is barbarous. a 

I know that objections to government subsidies have bee 
voiced, and I am myself of those who hold that public sul 
sidies to private charities are unwise. But I do not see th 
government subsidies to local governmental units would | 
open to all the same objections, and when the aid is to 
medical charity and the disease is infectious and concerns th 
public health, I cannot see that the objections would hold. 

Such governnient aid would make a strong incentive fe 
tuberculous persons to stay at home, for there would be tl 
best probability of good care. That would be the happie 
and. most effective check to migration. It would help to estal 
lish justice between states instead of further entrenching it 
justice. It would do much to stop that cruel passing on, fe 
there would be a definite place to go and no object in urgin 
a man to keep moving just because he did not belong in th 
place where he was. Best of all, it would help states to buil 
up their sanatorium care for their own people and give tk 
government opportunity to get some hold of the tuberculos 
problem in the great centers where it originates, instead « 
touching only that part of it that has scattered to the outskirt 
And so it would be nation-wide, a real public-health measur 

The attorney-general of Colorado thinks that such a mea 
ure as I have suggested would be more likely to meet the te 
of validity than the Kent bill as it now stands, as being moz 
universal in its application and more fully justified under tt 
principle of government power for general welfare and tk 
control of infectious disease. 


A State Children’s Code 


and Its Enforcement 
By Roger N. Baldwin 


SECRETARY, THE CIVIC LEAGUE OF ST. LOUIS 


66 COMPLETE new code of laws for the wel- 
fare of all the children of Missouri” is the 
way the Missouri Children’s Code Commission 
stvles its report, just published, to the legis- 

lature which meets in January. It is the first complete code 

prepared in response to the national movement for a children’s 
code in every state. 

Never before in Missouri has there been any effort made 
to bring together all the present laws relating to children. 
The new code is more than that. It is an effort to adapt to 
Missouri the very best experience and ideas of other states and 
countries. It is, furthermore, an effort to create machinery 
which will make the laws work. 

The commission of twenty-four members appointed by the 
governor has been at work since June, 1915. It was ap- 
pointed on request of the State Committee for Social Legisla- 
tion and a number of other agencies throughout the state in- 
terested in a program of child-welfare bills in the 1915 
legislature. All of the program, with a few exceptions, 
failed of passage, as did most progressive legislation, because 
of the wet and dry issue. The Missouri senate, recognizing 
that fact, appointed a senatorial commission of three, whose 
appropriation was later found to be invalid. It could not, 
therefore, go to work. The governor’s commission was then 


appointed in its place, to work as volunteers, raising its ow 
funds. 

The new code deals not only with all the subject matte 
of the only other children’s code in the country—that of Ohi 
enacted in 1913—but goes beyond into the problems of th 
legal status of children in civil suits, the administration c 
county agencies, health and recreation, and the social problem 
of the public schools. 

Not all the recommendations of the commission are er 
bodied in the legal draft of the code which will be presente 
to the legislature. Many recommendations approved by th 
commission, but believed to be impracticable until certain pre 
liminary steps have been taken, are reserved for action by sub 
sequent legislatures. ‘These recommendations are separate 
in the code from the immediate proposals. 

The report carries not only the legal draft and a state 
ment of the reasons for every new recommendation, but out 
lines the need of the code in Missouri, based upon the actua 
conditions surrounding children throughout the state. 

The commission’s work has been done almost entirely b 
the voluntary efforts of the twenty-four members, divide 
into sub-committees on statistics and social conditions, publi 
administration, delinquents, defectives, destitute and neglecte 
children, child labor, health and recreation, and education 


‘he legal work has been done largely by the Law School of 
1e University of Missouri. 

The federal Children’s Bureau at Washington furnished 
reat help in getting the work started, with an outline of 
abjects to be considered and a complete index of Missouri 
catutes relating to children. ‘This work the bureau is grad- 
ally accomplishing for all the states, as an aid to codifying 
he laws. The commission’s expenses, which, with the print- 
ng of the report and the educational campaign through the 
tate, will total $1,500, are being raised by voluntary sub- 
cription. 


The Commission’s Chief Aim 


‘HE. EXECUTIVE WORK of the commission is in charge of 
Mrs. Maurice Lowenstein, a graduate of the New York 
School of Philanthropy. The chairman is Judge Rhodes E. 
Cave of the St. Louis Circuit Court. 

One purpose the commission has made conspicuous above 
all others—to create an administrative system which will make 
the laws work after they are passed. Early in its work the 
commission decided that if it did not do anything else it 
would see that adequate machinery was provided for every 
county and for the whole state. This strikes at the heart of 
the present problem in every state of the Union. ‘The stand- 
ards developed in the last decade have been written into 
statutes without provision for their successful administration. 

The chief recommendation for administering the laws in 
the 114 counties of Missouri is the creation of county boards 
of public welfare. ‘These are to be ex-officio boards, com- 
posed of the three judges of the County Court, who are the 
county’s administrative officers, the county superintendent of 
schools, and the judge of the court hearing children’s cases. 
Such a board ties together the only three agencies in each 
county dealing with children—all located at the county seat. 

The chief obstacle to the successful administration of chil- 
dren’s laws in every county has been the separation of these 
three agencies. For instance, the probation officer appointed 
by the Juvenile Court could not be used by the schools as an 
attendance officer, nor could agents appointed by the County 
Court for poor relief engage in any work for the schools 
or for the children’s court. 

To unify this service for all the children of the county, 
the proposed county board of public welfare will have the 
right to appoint a county superintendent of public welfare 
and assistants. “To prevent unwise appointments, provision 
is made that only persons may be appointed who hold certifi- 
cates as “qualified social workers.” “These certificates must 
be secured from the State Board of Charities after com- 
petitive examination. Several grades of certificates will be 
provided for, as in the case of public school teachers. “Thus 
the same protection as is thrown around the public schools 
by a system of certificates from a state department is also to 
be thrown around public social service in the counties. 

While the creation of these boards in every county will be 
mandatory, the appointment of a superintendent and assistants 
is not. To stimulate the employment of a paid superintendent 
in each county and to arouse the county to the need of meeting 
social problems the State Board of Charities will be given 
the power to supervise the work. The state board will also 
have the right to step in, on complaint, and take charge of 
neglected children when the county fails to discharge its 
functions. 

To meet the problem of the public welfare work of the 
average small town and city in the county, provision is made 
that these cities may be represented on the county board of 
public welfare, and may contribute funds to its work. Such 
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a city-county board, composed of members appointed by the 
County Court and by the mayor of a city has been for several 
years in successful operation in St. Joseph—the only board of 
its kind in the United States. All cities in Missouri will also 
be given the right to establish public welfare departments with 
broad powers to conduct the wide range of activities character- 
izing the Kansas City Board of Public Welfare. 

To tie up the work of the County Board of Health with 
the welfare board, the county héalth officer is to be under the 
county board of welfare, which is to be, ex-officio, the Board 
of Health. 

Only a few recommendations are being made for changes 
in the state agencies dealing with children, because of the 
movements outside of the commission looking to that end. 
There is a strong movement for the creation of a state 
industrial commission to handle all the departments dealing 
with industry, including the enforcement of child-labor laws, 
the women’s nine-hour law and public employment bureaus. 

Constitutional changes for improved schools, the state ad- 
ministration of health laws, civil service in state institutions— 
all these movements in the hands of other bodies are dis- 
cussed as they relate to the code, but are not a part of it. 


The chief measures recommended by the commission are: 
1. The establishment of a board of public welfare in every county, 
as outlined above. 


2. The creation of a children’s court in every county as part of 
the Circuit Court, with provision for a referee in each county so 
as to hear speedily the cases of children in the absence of the judge 
on other parts of his circuit. The probation service will probably 
in most cases be under the county board of welfare, of which the 
judge or his referee will be a member. This court will also hear 
the cases of adults involving children. 


3. State-wide provisions for mothers’ pensions, to be administered 
by the county board of public welfare. 


4. A complete revolution in the status of illegitimate children, 
giving them practically all the rights of legitimate children. 


5. State supervision of all private agencies caring for children. 


6. Placing all institutions for defectives and delinquents under the 
State Department of Education. 


7. Providing for special classes for all types of defective children 
wherever needed throughout the State. 


8. Requiring children to complete the sixth grade in school, unless 
the child has attained the age of sixteen years, and to include agri- 
cultural and domestic service in the provisions of the child-labor law. 


There are, of course, a host of minor recommendations, but 
these cover the chief changes. 

The commission has undertaken a state-wide campaign of 
publicity on the code. It is reaching the newspapers in every 
county. Hundreds of circulars are being sent out with a brief 
description of the work. Speeches are being made before 
women’s clubs. Candidates for the legislature have been cir- 
cularized and have pledged their support. An illustrated 
folder showing conditions surrounding children in Missouri, 
together with the chief new measures proposed, is being cir- 
culated throughout the state. 


An Example for Other States 


‘THE COMMISSION expects to go to the legislature in January 
with the unanimous endorsement of social workers and all the 
interests active for the welfare of children. 

While the commission’s work is not yet completed, enough 
has been done to blaze the way for other states working out 
their codes, with the help of the National Committee on 
Standardizing Children’s Laws, and the federal Children’s 
Bureau at Washington. Missouri is demonstrating what can 
be done by a group of volunteers with slender financial sup- 
port, utilizing every available agency in the state and nation 
to help it along. 


New Year Goals in Social Work 


Sign-posts and mile-stones marking the way 


INFANT WELFARE 
Gertrude B. Knipp 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR STUDY AND PRE- 
VENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY 
HEN one realizes that over 2,083 

Baby Week celebrations were 
definitely reported to the Children’s Bu- 
reau this year it becomes evident that 
every section in the country has begun to 
face its responsibility toward the mothers 
and babies. 

At the threshold of the New Year, 
like all sound business concerns, the 
country will want to know what has 
become of its greatest asset. It will 
therefore take stock of the babies who 
were born during the last year or so. 
Upon checking up accounts, it will find 
that records are conspicuously lacking so 
far as many of the babies are concerned ; 
it will accordingly insist upon the prompt 
and accurate registration of all births in 
1917. 

Further checking up will show an ap- 
palling loss of baby life during the first 
day and week and month after birth. 
Realizing that the only way to pre- 
vent this waste is by reaching the mother 
before the baby comes, the next step will 
be to furnish prenatal care. But as that 
will be incomplete unless it is fol- 
lowed up by adequate care during con- 
finement, and after-care so that the 
mother can regain her strength, provi- 
sion will be made for skilled obstetrical 
care for the mother in her own home or 
at a well-equipped hospital. 

Feeding conferences, at which the 
mother will be advised as to the care 
that will keep the baby well, will follow 
as the logical sequence. 

These conferences will be under the 
charge of doctors and nurses who have 
been especially trained in baby care, and 
will be followed up by visits of the nurses 
in the homes for further instruction of 
the mothers and for the care of sick 
babies. 

Maternal invalidism and many. ma- 
ternal deaths are also matters for com- 
munity concern, because they reflect the 
failure to provide proper safeguards for 
the women who are going through the 
perils of childbirth. We are beginning 
to have the subconscious glimmerings 
that precede waking up on this subject, 
and the Federal Children’s Bureau in 
its publications during the coming year 
will open our eyes more completely to 
the facts. Through other investigations 
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Ge will always have the 
privilege of making New Year's 
resolutions and always gain the lux- 
ury of forgiveness if they relax; 
but the hope and faith and deter- 
mination of social workers and re- 
formers can stop only for refresh- 
ment at the beginning of each year. 
Resolution with them must be con- 
stant. But New Years they may 
pause a moment, look up into the 
sky, look forward over the hills be- 
fore once more they forge ahead in 
their organized activities. The list ts 
by no means complete—space forbids 
that—and no attempt is made to 
bring consistency out of a cross- 
current of proposal. 


— 


and studies the bureau will show condi- 
tions as they are. The American Asso- 
ciation for Study and Prevention of In- 
fant Mortality will continue its study of 
the causes of infant and maternal mor- 
tality and will point out ways by which 
they can be checked. 

The United States Public Health 
Service, the Department of Agriculture, 
the Bureau of Education, the Bureau of 
the Census and other bureaus of the 
Federal Government which touch upon 
community problems will further the 
campaign by their field work and their 
constructive advice to individuals and 
communities. 

State departments of health will or- 
ganize divisions of child hygiene (un- 
less they have already done so), and 
for some time will be kept busy educa- 
ting and advising their people. As the 
demand arises they will establish centres 
for infant and maternal welfare; and 
cottage hospitals in the districts that are 
a long way off from the big cities. 

City and town departments of 
health will enforce the laws requiring 
the prompt registration of births. They 
will keep an accurate record of births 
and infant deaths and will get together 
with the Bureau of the Census and the 
state departments of health on what 
shall be included in such records, that 
the reports may speak the same language. 

If the city department of health has 
its own division of child hygiene and 
its staff of doctors and nurses (es- 
pecially trained for such work), it 
will offer its services to the mother of 
every baby whose birth is recorded. If 
it has not, it will couple up its work 
with that of some local society, so that 
babies will have medical and nursing 
supervision until they have passed the 
perilous period of infancy. 


The infant welfare organization) | 
not only the big, strong ones in the ei 


ies, but the smaller ones in the very re 


motest country districts, will be mor 
and more insistent upon the complet 
cycle that begins with the mother lon 
before the baby is born, and provide. 
parental care, obstetrical care, medicz 
and nursing care and supervision of botl! 


mother and baby until the baby is | | 


on its way to healthy childhood. 


They are already being widely realizedll| 


HOURS AND WAGES 
Florence Kelley 


NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE 

HE National Consumers’ Leagu 

hopes that, by the end of the year 
1917, the purchasing public may be abl 
to spend its money with a clearer con- 
ee than has ever before been possi 
ble. 
the following specific hopes: 

A. That the Supreme Court of the 
United States may uphold as constitu- 
tional the Oregon minimum wage law 
for women, 
which have ‘adopted similar laws may ad-— 


ue 


This comprehensive hope sums up) 


so that the twelve states | 


minister them vigorously and other states _, 


may copy them—that wage-earning 
women may all be able to live “in health 
and frugal decency ;” 

B. That the same court may sustain 
the Oregon ten-hours law for men, and 
other states may follow Oregon’s ex- 
ample, to the end that the present whole- 
sale using up and wearing out of fathers” 


of families in the manufacturing indus- ~ 


tries may be checked ; 


C. That the same court may uphold © 
the New York law which forbids the ~ 


employment of women in manufacture — 


between ten o’clock at night and six in_ 
the morning; and that the good work 
of Massachusetts, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Indiana and Nebraska in passing 
such laws may be copied everywhere; 

D. That the states may all join Ari- 
zona, California, Colorado, Washington 
and the District of Columbia in making 
eight hours a working day for women in 
industry ; 

E. That Congress may pass an eight- 
hours bill for women, based on the fed- 
eral child labor law, thus extending to 
women the protection which it has dur- 
ing the past six months bestowed upon 
men in the service of railroads, and on 
children employed in manufacture; 

F. That the public utilities commis- 
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‘ons may consider the wages and work- 
ig hours of the employes of the public 
srvice corporations, when determining 
ates to be paid by telephone subscribers, 
uilway passengers and the spending 
ublic in general. 
G. That the officers who take oath 
5 enforce the laws passed to save the 
‘fe, health, and intelligence of working 
eople may be enabled to do their work 
etter than ever before. 
» For the fulfillment of these hopes the 
National Consumers’ League intends to 
“nake even greater efforts to publish the 
acts of industry, to organize and direct 
he good will that already exists in our 
1ation, and to increase and strengthen 
he centers for its work in all the states. 
- Finally the crowning hope for 1917 is 
-hat the ties which bind the Swiss Con- 


Ysumers’ League with Consumers’ 
‘Leagues of the warring nations, and the 
“American correspondence maintained, 


“despite every difficulty, with members of 
‘those leagues, may be strengthened by 
ithe coming of peace before New Year, 


CIVIC PREPAREDNESS 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 


MUNICIPAL program for 1917 

must involve a consideration of 
governmental organization, the proper 
functioning of the city, finance, economy 
and administration. 

The tendency during the past ten 
years for cities to improve their machin- 
ery by introducing greater simplicity, 
understandability and responsibility 
must be accelerated during the coming 
year. There must be also a thoughtful 
gonsideration of the functioning of the 
city, so that it may adjust itself to the 
new demands made upon it. 

This leads inevitably to the necessity 
for wiser financial preparedness. In the 
past the financial programs have more 
nearly resembled crazy-quilts than any- 
thing else. Movements, in New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, and Chicago, not 
to mention a multitude of smaller cities, 
have for their object the formulation of 
a carefully devised plan of financing the 
city, which shall recognize the distinction 
between current expenses and permanent 
improvement, which shall provide ade- 

quate funds for necessary work, and 

which shall redistribute the cost so as 
not to make it a burden upon those least 
fitted to carry it. 

A flexible tax rate is another step in 
this direction of sound municipal pre- 
paredness, but a flexible tax rate should 
invariably be accompanied by inflexible 
‘economy. Our cities have been waste- 
ful because neglected and overlooked. 
The people are awakening not only to 

the tremendous power of the city as a 
factor in human development, but to the 
necessity of utilizing that force to the 
‘uttermost. Useless and overlapping po- 
i 
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sitions must be eliminated. Favoritism 
in salaries must be abolished, that ade- 
quate salaries for all may be provided. 
Favoritism in contracts must: be elim- 
inated, and rigid inspection must secure a 
dollar’s return for every dollar ex- 
pended. 

The program must be completed by 
providing for expert administration such 
as is found embodied in the city manager 
idea, and by demanding that the move- 
ment for specialists in higher offices be 
continued unabated. 


THE CONSUMPTIVE 
Philip P. Jacobs 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY AND 
PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS 
OUR phases of the campaign against 
tuberculosis will receive particular 
emphasis this next year: standardization 
of methods and programs of work, in- 
tensive education, more adequate care 
for consumptives, and experiments in 
community control of tuberculosis. 

In emphasizing standardization, the 
anti-tuberculosis campaign is following 
the lines of good business in seeking for 
efficiency and economy. Narrow pro- 
grams are being expanded and weak or 
obsolete methods are being discarded for 
new ones developed out of the joint ex- 
perience of the country. By field secre- 
taries, bulletins, special investigations, 
correspondence and a great variety of 
other ways, this movement for standard- 
ization is being forwarded, and with the 
result that the tuberculosis campaign is 
being put on a business basis. 

Up to the present time most of the 
educational work on tuberculosis has 
been in the nature of a more or less 
broadcast dissemination of information 
through exhibits, lectures, the press and 
in other ways, letting the facts take root 
and germinate in action how and when 
they might. While anti-tuberculosis 
workers at the present time are not neg- 
lecting this method of education, they 
are coming to feel that it pays better to 
devote their time and attention to par- 
ticular groups in the community and to 
work for specific action on the part of 
those groups. Thus, for example, the 
school children are being taught inten- 
sively by text-book, lecture, exhibit and 
Red Cross seals and other ways, and this 
education is resulting in organization 
and group action by the boys and girls. 
Intensive education in tuberculosis aims 
not only to give general information 
about the nature, curability and _pre- 
ventability of tuberculosis, but also to 
adopt this education to the needs of par- 
ticular community groups for the pur- 
pose of securing community action. 

Out of these efforts for standardiza- 
tion and intensified educational cam- 
paigns must logically develop increased 
provision for the care of the consump- 
tive. In the last analysis “the man who 
coughs” is the object of the anti-tubercu- 
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losis movement. During the coming 
year, and the years to follow, further 
emphasis will be laid on this most neces- 
sary phase of the movement, not so much 
to relieve individual suffering of itself, 
but to protect society by the control of 
the disease. 

For example, more provision is needed 
for the care of children, not only those 
who have open tuberculosis, of which 
the number is comparatively small, but 
for the vast army of boys and girls who 
are under-nourished or anemic, especially 
those who have been exposed to infection 
from careless parents or others, and in 
whom the latent disease is a constant 
source of danger. Open-air schools, 
fresh-air classes, preventoriums and sim- 
ilar institutions must be established 
everywhere. 

Hospital provision for advanced cases 
must be increased from the 40,000 beds 
now available to at least 200,000. This 
would allow only one bed for every ad- 
vanced case. 

Still a third phase of the effort to se- 
cure more adequate care for consump- 
tives is the emphasis being laid on the 
care of families as a whole. There 
is great necessity for more experiments 
showing how to: protect families in 
homes where one or more members are 
tuberculous. Whether home treatment 
can ever be made a final substitute for 
sanatorium or hospital care is still a 
question upon which there is no gen- 
eral consensus of opinion, but the experi- 
ments that have already been undertak- 
en would seem to indicate that some 
form of home treatment will lead 
toward a solution of that most vexing 
problem, the employment of the dis- 
charged or apparently cured consump- 
tive. 

The community demonstration move- 
ments in Framingham, Mass., and Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, represent the fourth spe- 
cial phase of emphasis in next year’s tu- 
berculosis campaign. These movements 
have for their object the control of tu- 
berculosis and other diseases on an ade- 
quate community basis. 


CATHOLIC CHARITIES 
John O’Grady 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


T the recent national conference of 
Catholic charities, attended by five 
hundred delegates representing eighty- 
eight cities, considerable interest was 
manifested in a number of social reform 
measures. “The measures which seemed 
to make a particular appeal to the dele- 
gates were minimum-wage legislation 
and social insurance. Some of the more 
conservative delegates who came to the 
conference rather skeptical about these 
measures went away convinced of their 
necessity and feasibility and declared 
their intention of working for their 
adoption in their own states. 
Other measures in the development of 
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which the conference is interested for the 
coming year are the utilization of parish 
halls as social centers, the prevention of 
juvenile delinquency, mothers’ pensions, 
cooperation with other charities, and the 
protection of young girls. In many 
cities Catholic societies are already en- 
gaged in juvenile-court work, an activity 
expected in the future to become more 
general. 

The striking tendency nowadays to 
make the Catholic parish a social as well 
as a religious center is being encouraged 
by the conference, because of its infinite 
possibilities for good. The establishment 
of the Catholic Charities Monthly at the 
Catholic University, under the editorship 
of the Rev. John A. Ryan, will supply 
a much needed incentive to the develop- 
ment of literary talent. It will bring 
about a uniformity of methods and a na- 
tional outlook among Catholic charity 
workers. 


PROHIBITION 
Cora Frances Stoddard 


SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE FEDERATION 


Wie interpretation may 
be placed upon the results of the 
November elections in other respects, its 
message to the forces working against 
alcohol in the United States was “for- 
ward.” And this is the spirit in which 
the prohibition campaign starts upon 
1917. 

From the legislative point of view, 
the movement for national prohibition 
is, of course, paramount. The strength 
of this movement and the momentum 
it is gaining will appear in 1917 when 
certain plans now under way are car- 
ried out. In the meantime, legislation 
looks toward prohibition in the national 
capitol. A bill is also pending in Con- 
gress to shut out of the mails the liquor 
advertising that is deluging the would- 
be dry states with invitations to buy 
drinks by mail. When “the boy of the 
house,” as the mail is sometimes ad- 
dressed, has urged upon him a bargain 
collection of “whisky, cigarettes and a 
revolver,” all for one stated sum, it is 
not strange that there is rebellion against 
this interference by federal mails in the 
states that are trying to give their boys 
a chance. 

The immediate future must see an 
increase in educational methods in deal- 
ing with alcohol. It is evident that the 
dry states have cut out for them at 
least a generation’s work of this kind 
if their laws are to be observed and en- 
forced and their state life permanently 
freed from the deleterious influence of 
alcohol. 

The necessity for propaganda is even 
greater in the states not yet dry. The 
section east of the Mississippi and north 
of the Ohio and the Potomac contains 
the larger part of that population of 
new Americans who have come to us by 
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the millions in recent years. Drink is to 
many of them as much a part of life as 
food. With stupendous stupidity we 
have allowed them far too often to have 
their first contact with American life 
through the saloon and its friendly of- 
fices of helpfulness to a stranger in a 
strange land. So long as these new- 
comers are unacquainted with the spirit 
of the anti-alcohol movement here, they 
help keep up a demand for alcoholic 
beverages which encourages manufac- 
ture and sale-and makes enforcement of 
legislation difficult. Hence, for the im- 
mediate future, to reach and teach our 
immigrant people facts about alcohol is 
of almost supreme importance. 

More attention must undoubtedly be 
given by employers and all social agen- 
cies to supplying in other ways conveni- 
ences which the saloon offers “on the 
side,” such as toilet facilities, the oppor- 
tunity for fellowship, and the cashing of 
checks. Wherever these needs are not 
adequately provided for in a community 
they ought to be met. The problem of 
civic centers for recreation, entertain- 
ment and fellowship is large enough and 
important enough to challenge the best 
efforts of the ablest social organizers. 

In the immediate future, therefore, 
Wwe may expect to see increasingly influ- 
ential agencies supporting the abolition 
of the liquor traffic, a tightening up of 
present legislation, more systematic edu- 
cational measures in reaching public 
opinion, a keener civic conscience acting 
to remove the excuses for the existence 
of the saloon. 


UNPRIVILEGED BOYS 
C. J. Atkinson 


BOYS’ CLUB FEDERATION 


HE compelling task set for those 
directing boys’ clubs during 1917 is 
a propaganda of education through pub- 
licity. An intelligent interpretation of 
their field and mission placed before 
thinking people should lead to enthusias- 
tic support which will go far to check the 
great national disease, boytormentus. 
The under-privileged boy in most 
communities of 10,000 population and 
over, is safely estimated at 66 per cent. 
In this class are the boys of every creed, 
race and color who for some reason are 
not getting a fair chance in life. Pov- 
erty and the size of the family necessi- 
tate the boy leaving school to go to 
work as soon as the law will allow. 
Other agencies working for boys deal 
chiefly with the privileged one-third, 
while it is the special mission of the 
Boys’ Club Federation to seek out the 
under-privileged and plan for the profit- 
able occupation of their spare time. 
Preventive work, rather than re- 
formative, is the vital thing because it 
saves effort, financial outlay and human 
values, and preventive work is most 
effective with youth. As between the 
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“Over 90 per cent of those who be 


TOUT O 


boy and the girl, the boy is the 1 
endangered by a ratio of seven to o 

The boys who are most enda 
are the under-privileged two- 


a charge upon the community are fre 
this group. Before one short decade th} 
under-privileged boys of 1917 will com 
trol the political destinies of city ar 
nation. 

The organization to cope with th 
problem must be accessible to all, regan 
less of creed, nationality or social stan@ 
ing. It must provide sufficiently va 
activities to suit the tastes of all. 1] 
must respect the code of morals 
sense of justice inherent in the bo 
world. And it must suit its plans 
meet the needs and conditions of thy 
local community. 


COMMUNITY HEALTH. 
W. A. Evans, M. D. 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT, CHICAGO TRIBGRS 


1 fas giving an opinion on the a 
vances in preventive medicine in 191 
to be reasonably expected, my mi 
naturally turns first to the disease whi 
gripped public attention in 1916, infan 
tile paralysis. It seems probable that 
tween the discoveries of Rosenow and 
Nuzum we are in a fair way toward 
having the bacteriology of the disease 
placed on a workable diagnostic basis... 
Before the onset of the warm se 
someone, perhaps, will have worked o 
methods by which every-day physicians 
may have bacteriologic diagnoses mad 
in every-day laboratories in the doubtful 
cases and carriers of this disease. 

For twelve months an experiment 
the control of malaria has been con- 
ducted in Bolivar county, Mississippi. 
The official reports from this experi- 
ment indicate that with the solution of a 
few questions of minor importance feas-" 
ible working methods for the eradication” 
of malaria will be made known. The 
unofficial report of this experiment will 
be published during this year, and we” 
can reasonably expect that the long-de-— ; 
layed attack upon this disabling disease — 
will be begun. 

A stnking proposal entirely to cradaa 
cate consumption from a community is ~ 
an experiment which will be started at 
Framingham, Mass., within a few weeks, 
though the results must remain unknown 
for several years. For about twelve 
years the death rate from consumption 
in the registration area has been decreas-_ 
ing at the rate of a little more than 2 
per cent a year. While some cities have — 
reached the period of diminishing re-— 
turns the country as a whole has not, and _ 


we can fairly expect the rate of decline 
to remain at least at 2 per cent during 
1917. 

There is still controversy as to the eti- 
ology of pellagra. Pallagrins who are 
put on a diet in which there is enough 


protein, and especially if there be enough 
milk, butter and lean meat, recover from 
the disease, at least where the change is 
made early. Furthermore, the symptoms 
do not return if the patient is kept on a 
good diet and in good hygienic sur- 
roundings. With the spread of this in- 
formation during 1917 we can reason- 
ably hope for a material reduction in the 
pellagra death rate. 

The cancer situation is in much the 
same position as was the consumption 
situation ten years or more ago. Cancer, 
to be sure, is being made a matter of 
public interest, and we should be able to 
notice some slight decrease in the death 
rate from superficial. cancers, but ma- 
terial improvement cannot be expected 
this year. 

As a result of the Safety First move- 
ment, which is an offshoot of workmen’s 
compensation, the greatest advance in 
1916 has been in reduced accident rates, 
and I expect to see these gains continue. 

The effect of health insurance on both 
preventable disease and so-called diseases 
of degeneration will be as great as has 
been the effect of workmen's compensa- 
tion on the accident rate. We cannot 
reasonably hope for the enactment of 
health insurance laws in 1917, but we 
can hope that the foundation for these 
laws will be laid. 

Such are our ideals in what has 
been termed negative health. We see 
some reasons also for hoping for ma- 
terial improvement in matters of positive 
health during 1917. The New York 
Legislature enacted a law in 1916 re- 
quiring compulsory military training. It 
seems probable that in 1917 various gov- 
ernmental bodies will pass similar laws, 
ordinances or rules. When these laws 
are analyzed, it is found that they are 
similar in many of their requirements to 
the Scandinavian laws, which demand 
some attention to physical development 
and training in personal hygiene as a 
part of the school work. One effect of 
all such laws is to promote positive 


health. 


TRADE TRAINING 
Alvin E. Dodd 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 

ITH the passage of the vocational 

education bill by Congress provid- 
ing federal grants to the states for stim- 
ulating vocational education, there will 
rapidly be opened up opportunities for 
definite training in the trades which our 
young people are entering at the rate of 
one million a year. 

Vocational training can play a tre- 
mendous part in the preparedness pro- 
gram. On good authority it is stated 
that two million eight hundred thousand 
men are needed at home for every mil- 
lion men in the field. There are shells 
to be made, powder to be manufactured 
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and transportation to be _ provided. 
Mechanicians for army aeroplanes and 
automobiles and a thousand and one 
other activities are needed. Every dol- 
lar laid out for vocational training in 
the public school is a dollar laid out in 
preparedness for peace. 

It will be the special effort of the 
National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education during 1917 to 
assist states in taking advantage of the 
provisions of the vocational education 
act; to advise in the writing of legisla- 
tion which will meet the requirements 
laid down by this measure; to aid in the 
direction and the extension of surveys 
which will show the vocational needs 
of the community, and how to prepare 
programs of vocational training which 
will effectively meet those needs; and to 
give special attention to the training of 
teachers and to standardizing courses of 
study. 

This will involve a more resolute and 
definite study of each single wage- 


,carning occupation as a basis for each 


program of training. Too often our 
programs are based upon a schoolmas- 
ter’s notion of what an occupation ought 
to be rather than upon what it is. 


NEWSYSTEM OF VOTING 
NG: Gofeag 
PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE 


ROPORTIONAL representation, it 

may be explained for those not ac- 
quainted with the movement, is the rep- 
resentation of voters in legislative bodies 
by unanimous constituencies instead of 
by mere geographical districts that are 
not at all unanimous. Under the pres- 
ent system the constituency of a member 
of the legislature, or a member of Con- 
gress is so many people, who may dis- 
agree on everything under the sun, who 
happen to live inside of a certain line on 
the map. Under the proportional sys- 
tem it is so many people, scattered over a 
larger territory, who want the same rep- 
resentative. 

In 1917 chief attention will be devoted 
to the extension of proportional represen- 
tation in city government, especially in 
connection with the commission-manager 
plan. Ashtabula, Ohio, adopted the 
system in 1915. Springfield, Mass., 
wanted it, but was refused it by the Mas- 
sachusetts legislature. ~ 

At Washington we expect to intro- 
duce two bills this winter, one to amend 
the Apportionment Act of 1911 so as to 
permit—not require—any state that 
elects three or more members of the 
House to elect them by proportional rep- 
resentation, and the other to amend the 
Constitution so that in a presidential elec- 
tion the electoral votes of each state shall 
be assigned to each presidential candi- 
date proportionately to the number of 
popular votes cast for him in the state. 

We shall also introduce proportional 
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representation into chambers of com- 
merce and other private organizations 
for the election of their boards of direc- 
tors or other representative bodies. 

In undertaking this program for 1917 
we are greatly encouraged by progress 
abroad. Even during the war propor- 
tional representation has been either 
adopted or extended in Denmark, New 
Zealand, New South Wales, Holland, 
Canada and Great Britain. It is already 
practically certain that the official Elec- 
toral Conference now in session in Lon- 
don will decide upon proportional rep- 
resentation for the election of all 
members of the House of Commons 
from London and the other large cities 
of Great Britain. 


THE FEEBLEMINDED 


Alexander Johnson 
COMMITTEE ON PROVISION FOR THE FEEBLE- 
MINDED 

ROGRESS in 1917, in this depart- 

ment, will probably mean _begin- 
nings of new institutions in Arkansas, 
California, Delaware and South Caro- 
lina; considerable extensions in Ohio, 
Massachusetts, Illinois, Missouri, Min- 
nesota, Colorado and possibly several 
other states. Some striking developments 
of the colony plan are likely, with gen- 
eral adoption of the inexpensive one- 
story buildings, first devised for the 
Templeton Colony in Massachusetts and 
later copied at Menantico and Burling- 
ton, N. J., and (with some costly modi- 
fications) at Letchworth Village, N. Y. 

An important practical movement is 
that for the after-care of those feeble- 
minded who, having been successfully 
trained in the schools, cannot be cared 
for in a colony, but might possibly do 
well at work in the outer world. Every 
school has sent out some of its trained 
graduates, but the proportion of real 
success in doing this has not been grati- 
fying. Some feasible and safe plan must 
be devised and very carefully operated. 

A system of after-care now being ex- 
perimented with in Wisconsin includes 
the sterilization of adults who have 
been trained to usefulness, and who then 
may be released from the training 
school on probation, sent out into the 
care of trustworthy employers or friends 
and allowed at large so long as they do 
well. They are promptly returned if it 
proves they need the control of the 
school, but in any case rendered safe 
against the danger of procreation. ‘This 
method may possibly be copied in other 
states that have sterilization laws, and 
if it be generally successful, may induce 
legislators in other states to enact simi- 
lar measures. 

The Committee on Provision for the 
Feebleminded is publishing a series of 
bulletins of great value. The latest, on 
The Colony Plan, illustrated with pic- 
tures of colony buildings and activities, 
and including a careful statement of the 
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exact building cost of the Menantico 
colony for 120 boys, is, in the opinion of 
the writer, the most valuable document 
ever published on the feebleminded. 

In Florida, Arkansas, Utah and some 
other states reports will be made by state 
commissions to their respective legisla- 
tures, who may take action or may con- 
tinue the commissions. 

Since the beginning of the work of 
the extension department of the Vine- 
land Training School in February, 1913, 
general public interest in the welfare 
of the feebleminded has grown very rap- 
idly in every part of the Union and is 
still growing. It is not too much to 
hope that the care of these defectives 


will be as efficient in ten or fifteen years. 


as the care of the insane is now. 


NORTH AND SOUTH 
Roy Nash 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR ADVANCEMENT OF 
COLORED PEOPLE 

HE new year presents the oppor- 

tunity of_a generation for advanc- 
ing the status of colored people. Here- 
tofore the only place where the Negro 
was sure of a living was in the South, 
which not only pays twelve or fifteen 
dollars for a month in the cotton patch, 
but throws in lynchings, insults and dis- 
franchisement for good measure. Now, 
however, as a result of the stoppage of 
immigration, over half a million laborers 
have already come North, finding em- 
ployment chiefly in the steel mills and 
on the railroad gangs. In the spring of 
1917 will come a greatly accelerated 
exodus. 

To see that this migration is not too 
much hampered by the police and town 
councils of southern cities; to drive home 
the growing conviction in the South that 
the time has come when they must make 
it a place where Negro labor wants to 
stay and work; and to be vigilant lest 
the prejudices, which will inevitably fol- 
low the Negro in his migration, rob him 
of the fundamental civil rights which 
he now enjoys in the North—this is the 
great task before the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People in 1917. 

This is the new opportunity; the old 
perils persist. With the South in the 
saddle at Washington, the present Con- 
gress must be watched and fought if 
the Negroes in the District of Columbia 
are not to be segregated and jim- 
crowed, and the constitutional rights 
of the colored man still further dimin- 
ished. Senator Vardaman’s joint reso- 
lution calling on the attorney-general 
to submit to the Supreme Court all in- 
formation bearing on the validity of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth amendments is 
but one of a dozen moves aimed at the 
Negro’s civil status which this associa- 
tion will undoubtedly have to fight. And 
upon the outcome of the Louisville seg- 
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regation case, which will be reargued 
before the full bench of the Supreme 
Court by our national president, Moor- 
field Storey, depends the status of the 
entire colored populations in a dozen 
great cities. If we lose, the Negroes in 
Baltimore, St. Louis, Louisville, all 
through the South, and within a few 
years probably in New York, must ac- 
cept the status of the Jews in the darkest 
ghettoes of Russia. 

The last son of William Lloyd Gar- 
rison died last week; the present gener- 
ation knows not the name of his father; 
race prejudice is scarcely less bitter in 
the North than in the South. But the 
growing enmity toward the Negro is 
solidifying his forces in self-defense, and 
the appointment of James Weldon John- 
son, contributing editor of the ‘New 
York Age, as field secretary for this as- 
sociation, is a practical guarantee that 
the unanimity of opinion expressed last 
summer at the Amenia Conference by 
the leaders of all schools of thought will 
work out during 1917. A more united 


front than colored Americans have pre-* 


sented to their enemies heretofore will 
result. Nineteen hundred and seventeen 
may see, also, the beginning of an organ- 
ized Negro party, which, if the exodus 
continues until two million colored vot- 
ers are in the North, will be.a consid- 
erable political force. 

The ancient and peculiarly American 
institution of lynching will probably re- 
ceive a setback during 1917, not so much 
because the N. A. A. C. P. has just 
raised a small fund which will enable 
us to put the facts of the more spectac- 
ular burnings before the American peo- 
ple, but rather because the combination 
of the boll weevil and northern oppor- 
tunity have made the mob an expensive 
luxury, and the South is becoming con- 
vinced that the day is here when they 
may be lynching their own precious 
pocketbooks. 


CRIME AND PRISONS 
Joseph P. Byers 


AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION 


ECOGNIZING our faults and 
failures, let us, nevertheless, begin 
this year with a few good resolutions. 
For one thing, let us cease to perpetuate 
an indefensible and atrocious county-jail 
system. We must forbid their use as a 
place for the serving of any sentence. 
The jail, a present place of idleness, 
hurtful association and immorality, must 
be superseded by state or district penal 
farm colonies for all sentenced misde- 
meanants. The present curse of idle- 
ness in our jails must be cured by en- 
forced labor at the farm, and hurtful 
association in the jail prevented by re- 
moving the sentenced prisoners 
Into the handling of the crime and 
prison question we shall introduce some 
sort of system. The.state, as the cen- 
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tral authority, must organize, direct ai 
control. It must correlate the work ¢ 
the criminal courts, peace officers, j ail 
workhouses, penal farms, prisons and 
foomatones: so that there shall be 
of purpose and effort in the readjustm 
of the offender to society. 

The evil of clogging with habitual 
fenders our penal machinery must 
cured by the indefinite sentence in 
stimulating atmosphere of a rightly con 
ducted penal farm or colony, until 
purpose and ability to refrain from 
ther offense are acquired. 

But we shall not return incompetent 
and dangerous pérsons to society. Boys) | 
and girls shall not be turned loose from) 
our juvenile reformatories at the age of 
twenty-one, or sometimes eighteen, sole- 
ly because they have attained their legal |. 
majority. The twenty-first birthday \ |, 
does not necessarily indicate a change OF 
heart or the acquirement of wisdom an 
self-control expected of the average cr q 
zen. 

Nor will we subject the mentally ia 
fective to processes designed for the 
control and reformation of the crimina 
and delinquent. The mentally deficient 
we shall segregate in properly equipped 
institutions or colonies for the io | 
minded. 

And lastly we shall eliminate parti 
politics from the management of our 
penal institutions, select our officials on 
the one standard of fitness, give them — 
at once responsibility and authority, cs- 
tablish by law those fundamental prin 
ciples necessary for their guidance, and 
leave to them the working out of details. 


CONTROL OF CANCER 
Curtis E. Lakeman 


SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF 
CANCER | 
WELL-KNOWN statistician re- =) 
cently prophesied that cancer, — | 
which caused 80,000 deaths last year in © 
the United Stes will take an annual I 
toll of 120,000 lives by 1922 unless the tf 4 
American people bring to bear all possi- 
ble forces to combat this disease. | 
Whether or not this estimate of cancer — 
increase be accepted, there will be gen- 
eral agreement that the present excessive _| 
mortality from malignant disease calls 
for systematic efforts to effect a reduc- 
tion. That perhaps half of the 80,000 — 
yearly deaths are unnecessary and pre- 
ventable, and that, contrary to the too 
common belief, cancer is really curable if 
treated in time, is the platform on which 
the American Society for the Control of 
Cancer is organizing the nation-wide 
crusade against this insidious enemy of 
adult life. 
The principles of the war on cancer, 
which are possible while scientific inves- 

tigators continue their indefatigable ef- 
forts to determine its innermost nature 
and cause, are few and simple. They 
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we been admirably stated by Dr. 
harles P. Childe, an English surgeon. 
‘he program of practical measures set 
wrth in Dr. Childe’s book, Control of a 
courge, is essentially that of the Ameri- 
in Society for the Control of Cancer, 
nd consists of the special instruction of 
hysicians, nurses, social workers, mem- 
ers of women’s clubs, health associations 
ad all others who should take the lead 
1 disseminating the elementary facts 
bout cancer. Finally, this program in- 
hides the direct teaching of the public 
rough lectures, newspaper articles, ex- 
ibits and the distribution of circulars. 
With the cooperation of the Council 
n Health and Public Instruction of the 
\merican Medical Association there will 
oon be issued a standard pamphlet on 
ancer which is intended to be the most 
‘erviceable and authoritative publication 
© far given to lay readers in the Amer- 
can campaign. 

In further development of plans for 
ublic instruction, the society is prepar- 
ng an exhibit of eighteen or more charts 
‘hich will illumine rather than illus- 
rate the subject of cancer while con- 
eying in simple language the message 
f hope in early treatment. Likewise, a 
ollection of lantern slides suitable for 
ublic lectures will be still further de- 
eloped, and selected sets therefrom, ac- 
ompanied by approved lecture notes, 
will be recommended to speakers repre- 
senting state and local cancer committees 
end other organizations. 


may be made familiar with the latest 
knowledge of cancer and its early diag- 
nosis, special bulletins for practitioners 
will be prepared, articles will be regu- 
larly published in professional journals, 
and state public-health authorities will 
be urged to provide laboratory facilities 
to assist physicians in the early diagnosis 
of cancer. 

Soon after the first of the year the 
United States Bureau of the Census will 
issue its long-awaited report on the sta- 
tistics of cancer mortality. As planned 
and developed with the advice of the 
Society, this is expected to be the most 
detailed and thorough study of its kind 
ever published by any government. 
Meanwhile the collection of statistical 
data and efforts to improve the registra- 
tion of cancer deaths will be continued 
through the work of several special com- 
mittees. 

In the field of public-health nursing, 
special literature is being sent to several 
thousand of the leading local associations 
and workers. State nurses’ associations 
and all the principal schools of nursing 
will again be urged to provide adequate 
instruction regarding the early symptoms 
in order that graduate nurses may be 
qualified to give sound advice leading to 
immediate professional consultation upon 
the recognition of the danger signals of 
cancer. 


In order that all practicing physicians , 
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IMMIGRANT GIRLS 
Helen Winkler 


DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRANT AID, COUNCIL OF 
JEWISH WOMEN 

LARGE influx of unattached 

women and girls of all faiths and 
nationalities from all the warring coun- 
tries—this is what our experience of the 
last year leads us to anticipate will be 
one of the striking features of the new 
immigration that is to follow the com- 
ing of peace. 

Since last winter, when immigration 
reached its lowest ebb, the tide has 
steadily risen, until in November of this 
year there arrived at the port of New 
York alone no less than 356 girls and 
young women, of whom 138 were abso- 
lutely alone and without near relatives 
in this country. Bear in mind that the 
vast majority of these girls came from 
the provinces of western Russia and 
southern Europe; that the difficulties in 
getting to a neutral port are all but un- 
surmountable, and the expense, for the 
cheapest possible combination of land 
travel and steerage, at least 500 marks; 
and you will be helped to some realiza- 
tion of the situation that drives these 
girls to the desperate step of emigration 
—the broken homes from which fathers, 
brothers and husbands have been torn 
away, the dearth of industry, the ruin- 
ously high cost of living. Is it not a safe 
prediction that, with the coming of peace, 
multitudes of bereaved daughters and 
young widows in all lands will seize 
upon the first opportunity for escape 
from the intolerable conditions which 
surround them? 

Through the Couted’s 75 local sec- 
tions, a membership of over 20,000 
women stands ready to aid the new- 
comers in their difficult adjustments. In 
the seven port sections the port agent 
meets the girls detained by the federal 
authorities pending the arrival of respon- 
sible relatives or friends, talks with them 
in their native tongue, aids them in find- 
ing relatives—often a difficult task, for 
addresses at the best are several months 
old, and many times the immigrant has 
not even these and has only her memory 
on which to rely. 

Four benefits, in particular, this care 
of the Council aims to assure to the im- 
migrant girl: 

(1) Suitable housing. This usually 
means, when no near relative is prepared 
to offer her satisfactory living quarters, 
a boarding home among people interested 
in the girl’s welfare and her rapid Amer- 
icanization. 

(2) Suitable work. By this is meant 
not merely the immediate job which 
shall make the girl economically inde- 
pendent, but work where any experience 
or aptitudes she may have will find full 
scope. To aid in this work of vocational 
guidance, a digest has been completed at 
the headquarters of the department in 
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New York of all the investigations made, 
whether under federal, state, municipal 
or private auspices, during the last six 
years, of the trades in which Jewish im- 
migrant girls are chiefly engaged. 

(3) Training in English and civics. 
Here the aim is to cooperate with mu- 
nicipal departments of education. Some- 
times the only available opportunity is 
the public night school, but more and 
more special classes are being formed in 
industrial establishments and in settle- 
ments and immigrant girls’ homes, where 
smaller groups, better classification, and 
a friendly and social atmosphere help to 
make instruction more attractive as well 
as more efficient. 

(4) Contact with every opportunity 
for wholesome recreation and for self- 
culture that the municipality offers. 
This means individual introduction of 
girls to synagogues, social centers, libra- 
ries, museums, lectures, concerts and the 


fe 
WAR AND PEACE 


Crystal Eastman 
AMERICAN UNION AGAINST MILITARISM 


HE radical peace movement, barely 
two years old, which is America’s 
best answer to the war in Europe, has 
three main emphases: to stop the war in 
Europe; to organize the world for peace 
at the close of the war; and to guard 
democracy (or such beginnings of 
democracy as we have in America) 
against the subtle dangers of militarism. 
With regard to the first aim, the mo- 
ment of achievement seems to be at hand. 
Surely the President’s note makes the 
possibility of neutral action for peace al- 
most immediate. If now we can gather 
together and express an overwhelming 
public opinion in support of that note 
our task will be done. The liberal and 
pacifist groups in the belligerent coun- 
tries will do the rest. 

As for international federation at the 
end of the war, this is the supreme mo- 
ment for action. We have the hope of 
the world in those Hensley clauses of 
the navy law which request the President 
to summon the nations into conference at 
the close of the war to ‘‘consider dis- 
armament” and organize for peace. The 
establishment of an international tribunal 
to settle disputes between nations has 
become a political possibility.. We, the 
United States of America, through the 
action of our Congress, have taken the 
first step. 

To make the Hensley clauses live in 
the mind of every American, to make 
them dominate the thoughts of the Presi- 
dent, to make them ring through Europe 
as a promise of relief, to make them 
known throughout South America as a 
guarantee of our good faith, to accom- 
plish this now before the war is over— 
and then at its close to create such a de- 
mand for action on them that President 
Wilson will not sleep until he has writ- 
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ten and dispatched to the heads of all ° 


the governments a classic summons to 
the World Congress which shall end 
war! There is a New Year’s resolution 
for every pacifist in America. 

But what shall we do, meanwhile, 
about the growing demand for compul- 
sory military training and service in this 
country?——a demand stimulated by the 
self-interest of capitalists, imperialists 
and war traders, but supported by the 
sincere emotions of thousands who call 
themselves democrats? ‘To defeat this 
combination we need the constant, un- 
compromising opposition of all those 
lovers of liberty who can think. We 
must make this great American democ- 
racy know, as we know, that military 
training is bad for the bodies and minds 
and souls of boys; that free minds, and 
souls undrilled to obedience are vital to 
the life of democracy. We must make 
them see the difference between equality 
and freedom; if forced military service 
is “democratic,” in the same sense prison 
life is democratic. 

To repeal conscription where it has 
crept into our laws, to keep Congress 
from passing the Chamberlain Bilt for 
universal training, to keep the other 
states from following New York—to 
hold the fort for liberty over here, 
until the nations are actually gathering 
to establish organized lasting peace— 
until, in short, every fool can see the folly 
of war preparations—that is the pacifists’ 
third task for 1917. It is a task worthy 
of the grimmest and the gayest fighters 
among us. 


THE SHORT BALLOT 
H. 8. Gilbertson 
NATIONAL SHORT BALLOT ASSOCIATION 
VERYBODY believes in the short 
ballot. Why don’t we get it? 

The chief obstacle is the state consti- 
tutions. In them are imbedded the con- 
ditions which we are undertaking to 
combat and the offices which we seek to 
tie up to a responsible executive. Where 
constitutions do not impose an obstacle, 
and particularly in city government, 
short-ballot progress has been amazingly 
swift. The more than four hundred 
cities under commission government and 
the forty-odd cities under the commis- 
sion-manager government testify to this 
fact. 

And so in the coming year or two we 
shall not be looking for sweeping short- 
ballot reforms in any of our state gov- 
ernments. Here and there an inconspic- 
uous officer may be removed from the 
ballot and properly tied up to his official 
superior. In Massachusetts we may look 
for accomplishments, since Governor 
McCall and many of the leaders of the 
Republican party have long since seen 
the light and have expressed themselves 
as anxious to do something by way of 
shortening the state ballot. But action 
is more likely to come from the constitu- 
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tional convention, the members of which 
will be chosen in May, than from the 
legislature. In Illinois the legislature 
will be confronted with the need of a 
constitutional convention so as to give 
the state government, the counties and 
the cities the going over which they so 
richly need. 

Counties are the key to so much that 
is wicked in our governmental scheme 
generally and to so much of the sort of 
political reconstruction which proceeds 
from the ground up, that constructive 
effort in this particular field is likely to 
loom big upon the horizon in coming 
years. 

Much the most promising prospect for 
immediate action at the hands of the 
1917 legislators lies in enactments per- 
mitting cities to go one step further 
toward simplification in government. 
Nearly all the states now have statutes 
permitting their cities to adopt the older 
form of commission government. The 
demand for this type has, however, prac- 
tically ceased. Commission government 
has its conspicuous weak points. It over- 
looks the importance of a responsible 
chief executive and undertakes to secure 
expert or semi-expert heads of depart- 
ments by the election route. The com- 
mission-manager plan, on the other hand, 
which has gained enormously in popular 
favor in the past few months, keeps the 
elective board with its complete respon- 
sibility for the government of the city, 
making it, however, only a legislative 
body, and provides an expert chief execu- 
tive in the person of the city manager. 

The year 1917 is likely also to see some 
important legislative attacks on the here- 
tofore neglected problem of county gov- 
ernment. It was California, ‘in search 
of ways and means of putting the short 
ballot into effect in 1911, which made 
that state the pioneer in this field. For 
California permits counties to frame 
their own charters after the manner in 
which cities have exercised this right in 
that state for upwards of thirty-five 
years. 
county problem is probably, not practi- 
cable in other states, since few of them 
are accustomed to home-rule methods. 
Something in the way of an optional 
county law will be submitted to the con- 
sideration of the New York legislature. 
In Kansas and Washington, according 
to present prospects, there will be efforts 
made toward constitutional revision to 
effect the desired ends. 


CHILD LABOR 
Edward N. Clopper 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 

HE forces fighting for child labor 

reform are striving to increase chil- 
dren’s opportunities for education. The 
same measure of protection and educa- 
tion designed for children in factories 
and stores must be.extended to children 


This method of handling the - 
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exploited in agriculture, domestic sery 
and other unregulated forms of industry. 
Nearly three-quarters of all the children 
ten to fifteen years of age, reported by 
the census of 1910 as engaged in gainful 
occupations, were in agricultural p 
suits. No child labor laws apply ¢ 
them, and observance of compulsory edu 
cation laws in rural districts is notori= 
ously poor. The studies of the Natio 
Child Labor Committee reveal serio 
interference with school attendance), 
where children are employed in the cu 
tivation and harvesting of cotton, sugar- 
beets, tobacco and garden truck. 
many sections school facilities are so 
adequate that federal aid will have to be 
granted to the states for elementary edu- 
cation so as to wipe out illiteracy, just: 
as the promotion of vocational educa-- 
tion will probably receive financial sup=» 
port from the nation. i 
The work done by a child in any form) 
of industry is an essential part of his. 
education, and therefore both the selec- 
tion of the job and his work in the job 
should be to some extent under the con- 
trol of the public school authorities until? 
he is eighteen years of age. Full advan- 
tage should be taken by every schoo 
superintendent authorized to issue work 
permits, of the opportunity afforded to 
study the problems of children in indus- 
try, for in no other way can so much 
valuable information bearing on voca- 
tional education be obtained. =; 
The passage of the Federal Child 
Labor Act has brought the whole coun- | 
try face to face with the necessity of © 
establishing vocational schools for chil- 
dren under sixteen years. As the federal © 
act limits the work-day of children be-~ 
tween fourteen and sixteen years in fac- 
tories, mills, workshops and canneries to” 
eight hours, many manufacturers will 
probably discharge all children under | 
sixteen years of age in their employ . 
rather than change their schedule of 
work hours so as to permit them to quit © 
at one time while the other employes _ 
quit at another. And even if the manu-— 
facturers subsequently returned to the ~ 
policy of employing such children the © 
number taken back would hardly equal — 


the children will return to the schools; — 
many of them will not be satisfied with — 
the ordinary general education courses — 


their peculiar needs. The schools will — 
have to respond to this demand. + } 

It is not enough, however, to assure — 
the education of the child through the — 
establishment of schools, the requirement — 
of attendance and the removal of the 
child from industry. Mothers’ pensions — 
must be provided to preserve the integ- — 
rity of the home in cases of poverty and © 
enable poor families to comply with both — 
the child labor and compulsory educa- 
tion laws. There is an intimate relation 
among these three great fields of labor, 


J 
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education and dependency, and one can- 
aot be dealt with independently of the 
others. Hence one of the most urgent 
needs is the codification, standardiza- 
tion and coordination of child welfare 
laws by official commissions appointed 
by the several states. 

But after all this desirable legislation 
is secured there still remains the tre- 
mendous task of administration. Be- 
fore the full benefit of the laws can be 
obtained there must be worked out 
through study and experience plans of 
organization and administrative methods 
for adequate and effective enforcement. 


UNITARIAN PLANS 
Elmer S. Forbes 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


HERE is the personal service which 
every Christian is bound to render 
if he is remotely true to his profession. 
There is community service which re- 
quires that Christians and churches of all 
names should work together for the com- 
mon good, perhaps under the Christian 
name, perhaps simply under the inspira- 
tion of the Christian spirit, if really great 
things are to be achieved. Then, finally, 
there is the immensely important work of 
shaping and moulding public opinion in 
“respect to important moral questions 
which ultimately must call for action by 
state legislatures or the federal congress. 
In the year to come we hope to bring 
home to more individuals than ever be- 
fore the obligation to serve their fellows. 
Service is the acid test of religious sin- 
cerity. 

Community welfare demands the co- 
operation of churches of every name. 
Living conditions, public health, local in- 
dustrial problems, recreation, honest and 
economical administration of government 
call for the united efforts of all. 

Within that sphere of service which 
deals with great moral issues there is no 
question at the present moment of more 
importance than the reorganization of 
the world after the war. Civilization 
has broken down; it must be built up 
again slowly and carefully, and if pos- 
sible, permanently. Certain it is that 
lasting peace can be based only on mu- 
tual confidence and good will. The cul- 
tivation of a friendly spirit towards other 
nations and races is essentially a task 
for the churches. ‘They have in their 
membership a large proportion of the in- 
telligence and wealth and power of this 
country, and any policy to which this 
body of influential men and women give 
their support will probably become the 
policy of the nation, 

So far as the United States is con- 
cerned, the establishment of friendly re- 
lations between ourselves and other na- 
tions is closely connected with our immi- 
gration policy. At present it is neither 
reasonable nor just. Our government 

has torn up solemn treaties with all the 


cynical indifference of European bel- 
ligerents, and is guilty of grossly unfair 
racial discriminations that would shame 
any backward nation. To set our own 
house in order is our first step towards 
permanently friendly relations with the 
rest of the world. For this the adoption 
of a just and sound immigration policy 
is essential. To educate the conscience 
of their members in this matter is the 
important social service task of the 
churches. 


THE RED CROSS 
Ernest P. Bicknell 


DIRECTOR-GENERAL AMERICAN RED CROSS 
HE past year has been one of ex- 
pansion in all directions, and in the 

matter of organization and equipment 
Wwe are prepared to enter upon a new 
era. The splendid new building, which 
has been erected for national headquar- 
ters of the Red Cross by the generosity 
of Congress and of a few patriotic men 
and women, is completed, and we shall 
feel that its occupancy at the beginning 
of the new year will be an augury of 
what is to follow. 

While we cannot foresee the amount 
of disaster relief which we will be called 
upon to undertake, past experience dem- 
onstrates beyond doubt that such work 
will come to us in considerable amount. 
Our European war-relief work must go 
forward, and with the experience al- 
ready gained by Red Cross agents at 
home and abroad, and with a better 
knowledge of conditions, there is reason 
to hope that if the war must continue 
the helpful efforts of the Red Cross 
may become increasingly effective in 
1917. 

On the side of preparing the Red 
Cross to meet the very heavy responsi- 
bilities which would fall upon it in case 
of a war involving our own country, im- 
portant expansion of plans and equip- 
ment have been well begun, and will go 
forward with vigor during the ensuing 
twelve months. A system of base hos- 
pitals has been outlined which will even- 
tually provide the Red Cross with the 
complete professional personnel and 
physical equipment for twenty-five hos- 
pitals, each with a capacity for 500 pa- 
tients. “The consummation of this plan 
will involve the enrollment and proper 
organization of more than 2,000 persons, 
chiefly physicians and nurses, and an ex- 
penditure of approximately $750,000. A 
good start has been made, and it is hoped 
that this large project may see its com- 


pletion before December 30, 1917. 


CHURCH SOCEAL, WORK 
Charles S. Macfarland 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST 
IN AMERICA 


SHE third quadrennial meeting of 
the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, recently 
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in session at St. Louis, was marked par- 
ticularly by the entrance of the churches 
into international relations.. During the 
year 1917 the Council will either in- 
itiate or carry forward with renewed 
emphasis its nation-wide movement for 
the relief of suffering in Europe and 
Asia, the deepening of its relationships 
with the churches and their leaders in 
Europe, especially in the belligerent na- 
tions, the financial assistance of the 
Huguenot churches in France, and the 
home mission work in France and Bel- 
gium. Above all, its efforts, in associ- 
ation with the World Alliance for Pro- 
moting International Friendship through 
the Churches, will be spent in bringing 
to bear the influence of the Christian 
spirit in reshaping international diplo- 
macy. 

By enlarging the Federal Council’s 
Commission on Relations with Japan 
a Commission on Relations with the 
Orient it is hoped that good-will and 
friendship between the East and the 
West may be deepened as they cannot 
be by ordinary diplomatic procedure. 

In accordance with the report of the 
Commission on the Church and Social 
Service, the Council will especially seek 
to put into increasingly practical opera- 
tion the social platform of the churches, 
reafirmed in 1916, especially in the di- 
rection of unemployment, housing, recre- 
ation, commercialized vice and prison 
reform. In industrial communities at- 
tention will be given to such problems 
as overwork and the living wage, in a 
way which shall not simply attempt pal- 
liative measures, but seek the realization 
of an industrial democracy through the 
fullest possible cooperative control and 
ownership of industry and the natural 
resources upon which industry depends. 
A definite campaign for the conservation « 
of human life has been placed under the 
direction of a secretary whose equip- 
ment for the task ought to insure suc- 
cess. 

As the result of a comprehensive and 
intensive survey of the field of educa- 
tion, the Council’s Commission on 
Christian Education is charged with 
finding the readjustment between so- 
called secular and religious education in 
order that the former may not be re- 
stricted, but also that the right of the 
child to a full religious education may 
not be denied. 

In the realm of temperance, the Fed- 
eral Council Commission will seek to 
supplement the legislative activities now 
so prominent by a more adequate edu- 
cational propaganda, and especially by 
an attempt to organize a Temperance 
Fellowship in the ranks of labor. 

Above all the Council will seek to 
bring about in cities, rural communi- 
ties and home mission fields a genuine 
cooperation which shall be more than a 
mere expression of Christian good-will 
from one church toward another. 
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TRUANT CHILDREN 
W. L. Kuser 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON THE EDUCATION OF 
TRUANT, BACKWARD, DEPENDENT AND 
DELINQUENT CHILDREN 


T requires little prophetic genius to 

look into the coming year and see 
crowding and pressing forward an array 
of grim, stern and uncompromising prob- 
lems of national, state and community 
concern. 

The children’s conference as an organ- 
ization may not be able to leave any 
great impress upon affairs, but inasmuch 
as we are devoting our time and effort 
to caring for and training the nation’s 
greatest asset, perhaps we may be able 
to render a service to our fellow men. 
We are primarily interested in the de- 
velopment of those classes of children 


who need attention from municipal or 


state authorities. 

So frequent are criticisms of institu- 
tions for delinquent children that one 
full session at the Pittsburgh meeting of 
the conference next June will be devoted 
to the discussion of An Institution Pro- 
gram for Delinquents. 

Even more important than the train- 
ing given by the school or the institution 
home is the after-care of the institution 
child. The necessity for ample, intelli- 


gent and sympathetic after-care for un-- 


fortunate children is recognized by all, 
yet much is to be done in many states 
before this element of our human recla- 
mation project can be praised. This 
subject will be given attention under the 
head After the Institution, What? 

Many believe that the place the pub- 
lic schools occupy in the social order 
might be of more real worth in fitting 
boys and girls for their life work. Why 
does an army of children drop out of 
school each year? _ What is at the bot- 
tom of the “hooky” habit? ‘Truancy 
and all that it leads to is a most vexing 
and serious question, which will be given 
attention at one session of the next con- 
ference. 

At another joint session held with the 
National Probation Association it will 
be shown how much is being accom- 
plished by probation and how the stigma 
attaching to a term in the workhouse, 
reformatory or prison is being avoided 
by suspending sentence and parole. 

Small towns and rural communities 
are all but omitted in considering the 
question of juvenile delinquency. Under 
the topic, Delinquency in Country Dis- 
tricts, evidence will be given to shatter 


the common belief that big cities alone 


present difficult social problems. 

In dealing intelligently with children 
who find their way into charitable or 
eleemosynary institutions a complete and 
accurate pre-institutional history of the 
children and their antecedents is a very 
great help. 

There are other questions of vital con- 
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cern—the breeding of mental deficients ; 
sensational and vicious moving pictures; 
pernicious literature; vocational and in- 
dustrial education; community civics; 
medical attention, including care of eyes 
and teeth. 

Too long have we been noting symp- 
toms. We must get back to causes. 


SOCIAL HYGIENE 


James H. Foster 
AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION 


HEN the problems that collec- 

tively are recognized under the 
name of social hygiene came to be talked 
about on a common-sense basis and be- 
gan to be accorded the same privileges of 
discussion and publicity as other ques- 
tions of health, morals, education and 
economics, the progress of the social 
hygiene movement was assured. 

As a public health movement, social 
hygiene is directed especially to the re- 
duction of venereal diseases, through 
provision for the care and treatment of 
the infected, the protection of the un- 
infected public, and the removal of en- 
vironmental and other factors tending 
to the spread of these diseases. Nineteen 
hundred and seventeen should see all 
state departments of health providing 
laboratory facilities for the diagnosis of 
syphilis and gonococcus irffections, a 
service which many states already fur- 
nish. It should see progress toward the 
provision of adequate dispensary and hos- 
pital facilities for the treatment of 
venereal diseases. Social service follow- 
up work is an essential part of this pro- 
gram. 

Repression of prostitution is one of 
the most important measures for the re- 
duction of venereal disease as well as 
for the upbuilding of moral standards. 
To substitute repression for regulation 
in the few cities which still cling to that 
discredited policy is an important part 
of the 1917 campaign. One of the most 
effective means of repression is the so- 
called injunction and abatement law 
now in force in twenty-six jurisdictions. 
The results of the law have so placed 
it outside the field of controversy that 
effective campaigns for its adoption in 
the remaining states ought easily to be 
organized. 

A more reasonable view of sex educa- 
tion has largely taken the place of the 
exaggerations of a few years ago, and 
in 1917 there should be an efficient and 
widespread propaganda for proper in- 
struction in matters of sex through the 
home, the church, and the medical and 
nursing professions, with the assistance 
and cooperation of the school and other 
agencies. 

It should not be forgotten that “every 
step in the improvement of government 
—local, state and national; in decreasing 
the consumption of alcohol; in improv- 
ing popular education? in bettering home 
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conditions; in rationalizing industry; in 
providing larger facilities for innocent 
and normal amusements; in improving 
our methods of dealing with the recreant 
and the delinquent” is a step for the ad. 
vancement of social hygiene. 


SETTLEMENTS 
Robert A. Woods 


SOUTH END HOUSE, BOSTON 


HIGHER technical standard fou 

all work done without loss of 
that freedom of approach which belongs 
to the amateur and the volunteer; the 
further exaltation of the neighborhood 
as the network of relations in which the 
best results of public-health service, edu- 
cation and the organization of recrea- 


tion can be secured and made effective; _ | 


closer touch with the out-of-school prob- 
lems of boys and girls in the local neigh- 
borhood, through the series of studies 
now being carried out by the National 
Federation of Settlements; greater em- 
phasis upon eliciting all forms of neigh- 
borhood initiative, individual and col- 
lective; increased ‘effort toward the sys- 
tematic federation of the work of settle- 
ments and similar agencies through the 
whole extent of each city; application — 
of settlement knowledge and experience 
toward the relief of the congestion of 
population and in general toward secur- 
ing the human results of city planning; 
better relations with working-class lead-_ 
ers, on the one hand, and with forward- 
looking employers, on the other, wheth- 
er or not they accept trade-unionism; 
surer training of the workmen of the 
future, both technically and coopera- 
tively, so that they may be capable of 
bringing in a more productive and more — 
cooperative type of industry; increasing — 
participation in the rising national tend- — 
ency for the curbing of demoralizing — 
indulgence, whether of the rich or the 
poor, emphasizing settlement example 
and precepts in the direction of narrow- 
ing the extreme conditions of life; and 
finally a revival of that democracy of 
the spirit which was the atmosphere of 
the settlement in the early days—these 
are the hopes of the settlement work of 
the future. 


EXHIBITS BY MAIL 
Charles F. Powlison 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE EXHIBIT ASSOCIA- 
TION 

ECAUSE the cost of constructing 

and holding an exhibit was, for 
many communities, almost prohibitive; 
because at the close of the exhibit, the 
bulky material had either to be waste- 
fully destroyed or stored away—often 
at considerable expense; and because the 
bulkiness of the exhibit panels unfitted 
them for use in small quarters, or wide-_ 
ly scattered communities, the National 
Child Welfare Exhibit Association, in 
order to overcome these handicaps. — 
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evolved the Parcel Post Exhibit idea. 
This puts into compact form a compos- 
ite of the best exhibit ideas on a given 
subject. 

The association therefore has begun, 
in a systematic way, to construct a series 
of panels covering the various aspects of 
child development. The first subject 
treated is child hygiene in its various 
phases. It is so arranged as to define 
clearly the respective responsibilities of 
the home and the community. Starting 
with prenatal care, it portrays the hy- 
gienic measures necessary to the health 
of the infant, the school-child and the 
adolescent. It shows how the home and 
school must cooperate, and depicts the 
modern methods of conserving commun- 
ity health. 

The size adopted—the largest size 
compatible with the parcel post regula- 
tions—makes it available wherever 
Uncle Sam will deliver a letter. Thus 
there is opened to this form of education 
a vast and needy territory hitherto al- 
most untouched. From the walls of 
country churches, post-offices, and dis- 
trict schools the message of child wel- 
fare may be proclaimed. ‘The panels 
are illustrated with photogravures in 
color, and are so attractive that if they 
are shown at county fairs the care of 
children will arouse as much interest as 
blue-ribbon cattle and prize pumpkins. 
The state and local boards of health will 
find their task of educating their com- 
munities vastly easier with the aid of 
this exhibit. 

In the city the Parcel Post Exhibit 
can exert an enormous influence through 
the public and parochial schools, travel- 
ing from one to another, and serving as 
a basis for class-room instruction and for 
study by the Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. In this way it should touch the 
life of every teacher, every child, and 
every parent. In the hands of the ex- 
tension divisions of the state universities, 
boards of education, the churches, 
women’s clubs, district nursing asso- 
ciations, settlements, friendly visitors, 
for special use in baby week campaigns 
and health weeks, and all other social 
agencies, the exhibit is invaluable. 

The prime object of the association 
for 1917 is thus to furnish an effective 
weapon for social advance by gathering, 
digesting, and correlating the facts of 
child life and child development, and by 
picturing these facts in an arresting and 
vital way. 


FAMILY PLANNING 
Francis H. McLean 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIETIES FOR 
ORGANIZING CHARITY 


S I go about among those societies, 
Associated Charities, Social Welfare 
Leagues, and what not, I see a greater 
and greater realization coming of the val- 
ue of intensive family planning, a grow- 


ing devotion to the ideal that no healthy 
social progress can be had without it. I 
see a larger attention to the actual treat- 
ment of subnormal mentalities in the 
home, when institutional care is not 
possible; at the same time, a larger par- 
ticipation of our societies in stronger 
movements for the state care of the 
feebleminded, larger achievements in 
the way of legislation, made with their 
help. 

There are societies which are taking 
up the “home as a social center,” in in- 
dividual family groups, endeavoring to 
increase the attracting powers of the 
home in its recreational, its occupational, 
its educational, its child training, its 
home-keeping aspects. As subsidiary to 
this, I believe there will evolve during 
the next year one or more exhibits of the 
Home as a Social Center and loan game 
departments through which different 
sorts of home recreations, including mu- 
sic boxes, shall be intelligently used in 
connection with individual plans for 
recreation for individual families. 

A closer attention will be given to the 
educational development of the children; 
an increasing watchfulness to make sure 
that the child loses not a day at school 
unnecessarily, working in closer and 
closer understanding with efficient school 
departments, fighting to strengthen those 
which are inefficient. 

In 1917 will be seen, perhaps, some 
growth in the direction of organizing the 
forces of rural counties for social work. 
We shall work on in close companion- 
ship with public health agencies in this 
field. The one needs the other, and the 
counties need both. 

And these few things take no note of 
the diversified plans of our agencies in 
the legislative, administrative, commu- 
nity planning and family planning prob- 
lems which confront them all over our 


broad land. 


PROBATION 
Charles L. Chute 


NATIONAL PROBATION ASSOCIATION 


HE greatest needs in probation 

work are improved administration, 
coordination with other social-service 
work, and extension through the employ- 
ment of an adequate number of person- 
ally qualified, properly salaried proba- 
tion officers in all courts dealing with 
offenders. 

Probation, which is the application of 
modern ideas of social investigation and 
social service to the administration of 
justice, is provided for by law in some 
of the courts of forty-six states and two 
territories. At least 1,000 publicly sal- 
aried probation officers are at work to- 
day in the nation, and a conservative 
estimate places the persons of all ages 
on probation during the past year at 
more than 160,000. 

On the other hand, it is doubtless true 
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that the majority of smaller communities 
have not yet heard of the advantages of 
probation, and almost nowhere outside 
the largest cities is there a well-equipped, 
well-coordinated probation service in any 
court. Even in the large courts an in- 
sufficient number of probation officers is 
provided, for securing good case work. 
Standards of work and of training and 
ability for probation officers have only 
begun to be formulated and cannot be 
generally applied without greater public 
support. 

Probation as an integral part of court 
work,—its investigating and follow-up 
service,—is public work, hence the public 
must be educated to appreciate its merits 
and its needs. 

Those states which have established 
separate state probation commissions 
(New York, Massachusetts and Ver- 
mont) have secured such marked results 
in better standards, uniformity and ex- 
tension of probation that it should not 
be long before other states establish de- 
partments or bureaus of the same char- 
acter. Such departments can effect a 
supervision and extension of probation 
which is greatly needed. 

The federal courts, strange to say, 
have lagged behind state courts in a 
number of things. For one, they have 
no probation law. “The Supreme Court 
of the United States has recently decided 
that the federal courts have no power to 
suspend sentence under present statutes. 
A probation law for the United States 
district courts is urgently needed. A bill 
modeled after the best state laws on pro- 
bation has been pending in Congress for 
several years. It is known as the Owen- 
Hayden bill. ‘This is being actively 
pressed at the present session of Congress 
by the National Probation Association 
and other organizations. 

With the passage of this measure the 
federal courts will set an example to the 
backward states which should act as a 
strong impetus for the development of a 
well coordinated probation system 
throughout the entire country. 


BOOKS FOR THE PUBLIC 
George B. Utley 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

HE American Library Association 

is now in its forty-first year of or- 
ganized life, and during these four 


decades the marvelous progress of libra- 


ries—tax-supported municipal libraries, 
school and college libraries—has almost 
made this the library age. “The public 
library has, in this period, been trans- 
formed from a collecting and preserving 
medium into an agency which selects 
carefully its material from the ocean of 
print and then spends its greatest effort 
at making known and distributing books 
and other printed matter throughout the 
community which supports it. 

The European war has had its effect 
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on libraries as on everything else. In 
Belgium a small group is working for 
a system of traveling and community 
libraries, free to all the people, in an 
effort to bring the influence of good 
books to practically a non-reading popu- 
lation. France is anxious to install after 
the war a nation-wide system of free 
tax-supported libraries, modeled after 
our American public libraries. The 
American Library Association has re- 
cently appointed a strong committee to 
study the European library situation and 
report to the association ways and means 
by which the libraries of this country 
can aid European library development 
after the war. 

The war has made importation of 
books and periodicals from the Central 
Powers exceedingly difficult, and this 
restriction has been a serious handicap 
to physicians, chemists, engineers, college 
professors and many other professional 
classes. A special’ committee of the as- 
sociation is endeavoring to secure a bet- 
ter recognition of rights to import edu- 
cational literature for public, university 
and reference libraries. 

“Good book week,” inaugurated a 
couple of years ago by the Boy Scouts 
and heartily endorsed by the American 
Library Association, has been widely ob- 
served this month throughout the coun- 
try, and plans are already under way 
for even a greater and wider observance 
next year. Thousands have come to 
know their rights in their own local 
library through the various local cam- 
paigns, and to make a wider use of their 
privileges in their business and in their 
leisure. 

In the coming year many technical 
subjects will receive considerable atten- 
tion which are of small interest to the 
public, although the conclusions reached 
affect the quality of service to the people 
very materially. These include ques- 
tions of library training; legislation in 
various states; the study of libraries in 
hospitals, prisons and reformatories; col- 
lection and tabulation of library statis- 
tics so as to give boards and libraries 
a more accurate view of their own 
library in relation to others; the matter 
of inter-library loans, now assuming 
large proportions; cooperative printing 
of book lists; better classification, and 
greater publicity for library work. 
Libraries possess the facts and are pre- 
pared to give service profoundly influ- 
encing the work-of business, professional 
and wage-earning men and women, but 
they are having a hard time getting this 
condition generally known. Too many 
still think of the “library” as merely a 
repository for novels, poetry, children’s 
books and other cultural and recrea- 
tional reading. If these could only be 
made to think of it as a laboratory for 
business, and as the twentieth-century 
man’s vade mecum of up-to-the-minute 
information! 
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OUTLOOK OF aMis GaAs 
R. C. Morse 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 

HE Young Men’s Christian Asso- 

ciation of North America enters 
the year 1917 with greater resources in 
men and money, workers and equipment 
than ever before, yet the program of 
work announced taxes and overtaxes 
these unprecedented resources. 

The call from Europe for the co- 
operation of the International Com- 
mittee through its general secretary, 
John R. Mott, has been so urgent 
that during 1916 more resources in 
men and money have been expended 
among the millions in prison and 
hospital, in camp and in the trenches 
and upon our own soldiers on the Mexi- 
can border than upon all the rest of the 
committee’s work at home and on other 
continents than Europe. Enlargement 
of this soldier work in 1917 is impera- 
tive. 

On the home field in North America 
the 75,000 student members in over 700 
universities, colleges and preparatory 
schools are raising $150,000 in aid of 
fellow students under arms in Europe. 

In the labor field the Association is 
entering upon a service apparently un- 
limited. Among railroad workers dur- 
ing ten days of November 38,000 men 
were added to a membership of 85,000 
at 250 terminal points. The whole 
railroad industry is only an open door 
into similar association work among lum- 
bermen, miners, mill hands, factory oper- 
ators, shopmen and industrial workers 
of every class. 

From among the 8,000,000 boys in 
North America of “teen” age, the age 
of storm and stress, a greater number 
than in any previous year became Asso- 
ciation members in 1916. Many more 
are coming in 1917 to swell their per- 
centage of the total membership to 50, 
a mark leaders are expecting will soon 
be reached. 

But the vision and service of the 
North American Christian brotherhood 
are extending more and more to the 
young men of the non-Christian world 
of Asia and other continents. The 
Cleveland Convention of 1916, with en- 
thusiasm, instructed its International 
Committee to increase its present foreign 
staff and the annual expenditure for 
1916 of half a million dollars. 


IMMIGRATION 
Joseph Lee 


IMMIGRATION RESTRICTION LEAGUE 
HE Immigration Restriction 
League believes in the enactment 
into law of the bill including the 
illiteracy test which has again passed 
House and Senate, not because this test 
is perfect any more than any other piece 
of legislation existing or probable, but 
because it is the best that has ever been 
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suggested and is the only effective test 
that has the slightest chance of beit 
adopted. a, 

The measure advocated by those who» 
oppose the illiteracy test is proportional 
restriction, that is to say, keeping the im- 
migration from each country down to a¥ 
certain fraction of the numbers from) 
that country already here. This, of@ 
course, is not a test, and no way has eval 
been suggested for selecting the ones to = 
be excluded. They might be the very 
best that offered from each country, 
Such an act might be, however, worth = 
considering after the illiteracy test has ™ 
been passed. ; 

The case for restriction in general i is 
first, that it is the only possible way of 
appreciably raising wages in this country. 
By restricting immigration we could so | 
greatly increase wages that various | 
methods of outdoor relief, such as 
health insurance and old-age pensions, | 
would not be needed. People who do | 
not want to restrict immigration do not 
want wages to rise, or to have the slight- 
est possibility of rising. They may have a 
pious hope in that direction, but they are 
averse to the only measure by which 
such hope can by any possibility be 
realized. hy 

The other reason for restriction is that 
upon the whole the illiterate members of © 
the less progressive races—who would © 
constitute the element excluded—are not — 
such good material for citizenship as the 
average of what we have here now. Tt 
is very generous and very modest o 
Americans to say that the less desirabl 
Sicilians are better folks than we are, 
but why have they never shown it ing 
Sicily ? 

The majorities in both the Senate and 
House have been so large and so increas- 
ing of late years that there seems a good © 
hope the measure will become law. 


HOME AND SCHOOL 
Helen T. Birney 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS 
PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 
HE most potent influences for © 
child welfare rest in the home. 
Therefore, to help every home to give — 
care and-guidance which shall develop 
the possibilities of health, of mental — 
strength and high ideals of life is the — 
continued policy of the National Con- — 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations. By systematized coopera- — 
tive plans the Congress will strive in — 
1917 to double the number of homes to — 
which educational help shall be given. 
It will teach the care of babies, and 
hopes to reduce infant mortality 70 
per cent. It will encourage the devel- 
opment of moral habits. As parents 
have eight times the educational work 
that teachers have, the Congress has — 
opened the way for all parents to have 
practical suggestions in all phases of 
their work, that they may gain better 
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asight into methods that bring out each 
hild’s individuality, and may thereby 
»¢ enabled to conduct home education 
vith sympathy and intelligence. 

But with the schools, also, the Con- 
rress will cooperate, encouraging habits 
»f thrift and thoroughness in work, and 
wider use of the reading courses for 
xirents, boys and girls, prepared by the 
Home Education Division, Bureau of 
Education, as well as the bulletin on 
1000 Good Books for Children (which 
has proved one of the government’s six 
best sellers), prepared by the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teach- 
er Associations and published by the 
Bureau of Education. 

The Congress will continue to pro- 
mote the organization of parent-teacher 
associations, mothers’ circles, child-wel- 
fare circles and parents’ associations in 
churches throughout the country, doing 
all in its power to make them more ef- 
fective, through emphasis of its great 
objects: (1) Study of child nurture and 
home-making; (2) Study and promotion 
of child welfare outside of home and 
school; (3) Cooperation with teachers. 

In order to enable immigrant mothers 
*O participate in all advantages every 
effort is to be made to teach them Eng- 
lish. The better understanding and 
éreatment of wayward children and tru- 
ants, which has engaged the study and 
work of the Congress for twenty years; 
the extension to every state of legisla- 
tion for the establishment of kindergar- 
tens on the California plan; the exten- 
sion of mothers’ pension laws, one of 
the most valuable agencies in the promo- 
tion of child welfare; the improvement 
of probation systems; improved adminis- 
tration of juvenile courts; the establish- 
ment of child hygiene departments in 
every board of health, are among the 
important measures which the Congress 
will continue to promote. “The coopera- 
tion with government departments 
which has been so valuable will be con- 
tinued in larger measure. 


THE EIGHT-HOURS DAY 


Agnes Nestor 
NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE-UNION LEAGUE 


E want the eight-hours day. That 

will be our slogan. With forty 
state legislatures and Congress in ses- 
sion during the next year we will carry 
on campaigns to make the eight-hours 
day universal for women throughout the 
country. 

When we go before the state legisla- 
tures and to Congress with our eight- 
hours bill we will not be presenting a 
new or radical measure. We will be 
asking only for what has been enacted 
into law by California, Washington, 
Colorado, Arizona and Wyoming and by 
Congress for the District of Columbia. 
These laws have been in effect a suff- 


cient time to see them fairly tried out, 
and industries, laundries, stores, hotels 
and restaurants have been regulated to 
an eight-hours day. 

This same legislation has been pend- 
ing before legislatures in many of our 
states for several years. Our legislators 
are acquainted with the measure, and 
in many districts it has been made an 
issue during the campaigns, particularly 
this last year. It was a sufficient issue 
in Illinois to have the state Democratic 
convention insert in its platform the 
plank declaring for an eight-hours day 
for both men and women. ‘The state 
Republican party declared for a reduc- 
tion of hours for women, and we expect 
them to interpret this as an eight-hours 
day. 

The National Women’s Trade Union 
League is ready for this campaign, both 
through its national and its local leagues. 
Inter-state conferences on the eight-hours 
day have been held in the New England 
states, eastern and middle western states, 
under the auspices of the league in these 
sections of the country and with the co- 
operation of the National Consumers’ 
League. 

When we consider that forty years 
ago Massachusetts passed the ten-hours 
law as a health measure we realize how 
slowly legislation has progressed. With 
all the specialization in the trades, the 
introduction of machinery in the place 
of hand work, the speeding up of ma- 
chinery, the extension of the piece-work 
system, all of which means a greater 
strain on the workers, there has been no 
comparative reduction in hours. Under 
our industrial system of today the eight- 
hours day would not bring the relief to 
the workers that the ten-hours day did 
in Massachusetts forty years ago. 

The question of how the shorter 
work-day would affect the employers’ 
business has always been the question 
raised by legislators. “The question of 
the injurious effect of long hours upon 
the health of the working women and 
the future race is unasked. 

Another measure of benefit to work- 
ing women that we are interested in is 
the Casey Bill to establish a woman’s 
division in the Department of Labor. 
We look for the passage of this early 
next year by Congress. Since 1909 the 
Woman’s Trade Union League has ad- 
vocated this bill, and it was endorsed 
in that same year by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor convention. 


PLAY AND RECREATION 
Abbie Condit 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA 


HERE previously cities were es- 
tablishing a few summer play- 
grounds, they are now planning for sys- 
tems of neighborhood centers which shall 
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be open throughout the year for adults 
as well as children. Such a development 
involves the seeking out and training of 
men and women qualified to fill the posi- 
tions of responsibility as directors of 
year-round systems which are constantly 
being created. Nothing can be more 
important to the progress of the recrea- 
tion movement than the development of 
a corps of leaders and workers of the 
highest caliber. 

As a means of raising the standard of 
physical efficiency, more and more cities 
throughout the country are giving the 
badge tests for boys and girls which 
were worked out by a committee of ex- 
perts of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America. Because boys 
and girls want to attain the minimum 
standard of physical efficiency laid down 
in these tests, they are training them- 
selves rigorously to attain a splendid 
physical development. 

Thousands who have the interest of 
the country at heart have been startled 
to learn that out of 11,012 men who 
applied recently at a single station to 
enlist in the United States Marine 
Corps, only 316 were able to pass the 
required examination—only 29 out of 
every 1,000, one out of every 35. The 
officer in charge has made the state- 
ment that the largest percentage of re- 
jections was because of physical short- 
comings. 

It is significant, moreover, that the 
surgeon-general of the navy reports that 
69.82 per cent of the men applying to 
enlist in the navy and marine corps in 
1915 were rejected because of physical 
defects. 

The state-wide plan for conducting 
athletic meets which has been followed 
in Maryland during the past year has 
met with so much favorable comment 
that it is likely that other cities will try 
carrying out a similar program so that 
all the boys and girls in the rural dis- 
tricts as well as in the cities shall have 
the character development which comes 
in training for these special tests between 
counties and districts. “The whole sub- 
ject of recreation for rural districts is 
assuming such importance that there will 
undoubtedly be important developments 
along this line in 1917. 

School superintendents throughout 
America are considering how play can 
be used as a means for education in the 
school system. The influence of the 
demonstration play school conducted at 
the University of California by Prof. 
Clark W. Hetherington and Mrs. 
Hetherington will be felt more and more 
as the years go on. “The adaptations of 
the University of California plan and 
the Gary plan which are being tried out 
in an increasing number of communities 
show that there will be constant at- 
tempts this year to apply the play prin- 
ciple in preparing boys and girls for 
life through our school systems. 
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THE FIRST JOB 


Benjamin C. Gruenberg 
N. Y. VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


YEARLY all of us have learned to 

| think of vocational guidance dy- 
namically—that is, in terms of growing 
children emerging into a changing social 
and economic environment. 

The many surveys that have been 
made, and those now in course, need to 
be converted into machinery for giving 
continuous information about children 
and about industry, and about the 
changes taking place. We need to know 
week by week (and we shall know when 
we realize the need) the number of chil- 
J i years—who go 
to work, and the nature of the work; 
and the number of juveniles discharged 
from work, and for what reasons. And 
we need to know what becomes of those 
who remain at work. 

The most favorable point for the es- 
tablishment of such machinery seems to 
be in connection with the compulsory 
school attendance laws, or with the 
juvenile labor laws. In Ohio, Wiscon- 
sin, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania and some other states it is 
possible to make the issuance of work- 
permits a means for the automatic and 
continuous registration of most signifi- 
cant facts, not only in the regulation of 
juvenile labor, but in the guidance of 
educational policies. Pennsylvania last 
year gave her administrative officers a 
splendid opportunity; we are waiting 
for some power to give them the vision 
to use it. 

Juvenile placement service should be 
more directly joined to the schools, on 
the principle that a child should be un- 
der official surveillance until he is safely 
on his feet; and to the agencies that are 
cognizant of changing economic condi- 
tions, on the principle that the public 
must guard its children against exploita- 
tion. 

The more fundamental needs are 
those that the school has to meet. First 
of all, it is necessary to reorganize our 
curricula and our administration into a 
more flexible system, to the end that the 
teachers may be able to utilize the con- 
duct and the performance of the pupil 
day by day, whether in the class-room, 
laboratory, shop, studio, gymnasium or 
extra-curricular activities, as indications 
of the pupil’s further needs in the way 
of opportunity for instruction, or train- 
ing or self-expression. More and more 
schools are introducing special activities 
calculated to develop vocational ideals 
and vocational purposes. Normal schools 
and teachers’ colleges must prepare 
teachers with the information and the 
viewpoint and the ideals required for 
the successful modification of instruc- 
tion. 

Vocational guidance means directed 
educational evolution of living organ- 
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isms; it therefore requires the services 
of men and women who have the experi- 
mental intellect, the technique, social 
vision and sympathies. 


REMEDIAL LOANS 
Arthur H. Ham 


DIVISION OF REMEDIAI. LOANS, RUSSELL SAGE 
FOUNDATION 


ITH the formation of a national 

organization of commercial loan 
companies pledged to “uplifting and dig- 
nifying the small loan business and assist- 
ing state organizations in securing legis- 
lation, fixing terms fair to the borrower 
and rates that will yield a fair return to 
the lender,” a new element has entered 
into the movement for improving small- 
loan conditions—an internal reform 
which promises greater results than any 
which have been or might be achieved 
by external forces. 

The National Federation of Remedial 
Loan Associations, made up as it is of 
semi-philanthropic institutions, could 
never hope to take over the small-loan 
business. It is a fair field for profit- 
making institutions, and consequently 
legislation has been sought which recog- 
nizes the necessity for a somewhat higher 
charge than is required by the remedial 
loan societies whose return upon capital 
is definitely limited. 

These laws have in the past met with 
the bitter opposition of money-lenders, 
large and small, who have objected to su- 
pervision and regulation by state au- 
thority and have contended that the rates 
permitted would preclude a fair return 
upon their investment. Many such 
now realize that the laws sought by 
the National Federation have raised the 
plane of the business, decreased losses 
and expenses, permitted a fair return on 
capital invested and made the business 
cleaner and more attractive. Conse- 
quently they now desire an extension of 
this principle. 

It is planned this winter to introduce 
a uniform small-loan law containing 
practically all the safeguards which are 
considered essential, in Illinois, Cali- 
fornia, Indiana and several states whose 
laws are at present inadequate. 

During the past year the importance 
of the credit union as a competitor of 
the loan shark has become widely recog- 
nized. Formed on the basis of mutual 
acquaintance, it recognizes personal char- 
acter as a form of security for loans and 
puts a premium upon thrift and saving, 
thus producing constructive results de- 
nied to other money-lending agencies in 
the field. It also provides the machinery 
for cooperative purchasing of food, 
clothing and other necessities. There 
are now sixty credit unions operating in 
Massachusetts and thirty in New York. 
During 1917 an effort will be made to 
bring about a substantial increase in the 
number. - 
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CITY AND PARK 


Richard B. Watrous 


AMERICAN CIVIC ASSOCIATION 

UR belief is that the coming y 

will bring a greater realization 
the part of large employers of labor om 
the responsibility that rests upon then 
for providing adequate living condition: 
for their employees; not housing whi - 
very properly in the past has dealt witl 
restrictive regulations as to the 
acter of individual structures, but 
which comprehends the rise and gro 
of industrial communities. And it 
not be a philanthropy. It will 
clude good houses with proper sanita- 
tion and schooling not only in the 
“Three R’s,” but schooling that e1 
braces the playground and other special 
ized instruction. 

But men and women living in 
country are saying, “Why city planni 
only,” when still half of the populati 
is rural. All signs point to an awaken 
rural community spirit. To the alrea 
creditable number of counties that ha 
established County Planning Comm 
sions we look for the addition of score 
of new commissions. Rural highway 
and roadways that heretofore have be 
regarded as merely economic agencie 
for the carrying of produce from 
farm to the city will be regarded, we 
hope, as pleasure-ways also, and they 
will be adorned with roadside planti 


nues of trees and street parking. The | 
rural swamp will become the rura 
pleasure pond. A hill and a ravine here 
and there will be saved for recreational — 
purposes and recognized as having 
value for those purposes as well as f 
farming. And out of the recognition of 
the chance to beautify even Nature’s 
stamping-grounds will come the reco 
nition of the value of the countryside, 
as against the fascinations of the city ~ 
life. 

It is a source of wonder and amaze 
ment to all familiar with our American: 
scenic possessions that outside of the 
family of seventeen national parks | 
stands one which many regard as the © 
greatest scenic wonder of the world, 
the Grand Canyon. The American | 
Civic Association having initiated and, 
with the splendid cooperation of other = 
voluntary and governmental agencies, 
carried to success the creation of the — 
National Park Service, now turns its © 
energy with the same aid to this one 
specific national park undertaking—the 
creation of the Grand ee National 
Park. 


BUFFALO,CHARITIES 
Frederic Almy 


BUFFALO CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY 


N Buffalo our chief effort is in the 
direction of free health. Last year 
less than 1 per cent of our poverty was 


, 


1e to lack of work, and more than 78 
2 cent to sickness, or rather, more than 
8 per cent of our money relief went 
» families in which there had been sick- 
ess during the year. 

No one now questions free compul- 
yy education. Free compulsory health 
ill follow, for disease is both more 
“angerous and more contagious than 
“ymorance. In time the private doctors, 
ke the private schools, will be left to 
ne few who prefer them and can afford 
hem. Universal education has greatly 
acreased the number of both private 
"nd public teachers, and in the same 
vay with universal health both private 
—octors and public doctors will in- 
rease, and the whole profession of med- 
cine will leap forward. Health first 
5s safety first. We need free health. 
- Our present work in Buffalo for free 
nealth is a plan to have ten municipal 
“nealth centers identical in boundary 
ith our ten Charity Organization So- 
jety districts and with our district com- 
“nittees in charge of the social work. We 
ilready have four of these health cen- 
ters, and a fifth is near. “This makes 
ealth more accessible to the poor. 
Hardly less important as regards 
ealth is the establishment in Buffalo 
of an inebriety board, with provision for 
ospital treatment and an_ industrial 
‘farm colony. Under the old plan we 
“have a record of one man who has been 
ia court for drunkenness 160 times. In 
‘place of this perpetual round, which in- 
olves stigma and non-support for the 
“family, the new law allows one arrest 
a year for drunkenness without even 
court appearance, which will greatly re- 
lieve the courts; but the second arrest 
within-a year means commitment to the 
inebriety board for a year or more, 
though parole may follow in a day. The 
new plan aims at cure rather than pun- 
ishment. It applies to drug intoxication 
as well as to liquor intoxication. 

Health insurance is a state, not a city 
question. Under health insurance we 
shall have health first as we now have 
safety first. 

To me, free health, health insurance, 
recreational and vocational education, a 
minimum day and a maximum wage, 
are more important than the more pro- 
tective measures, such as housing, sani- 
tation, or even individual religion of 
the Billy Sunday type. We need to let 
out the good that is in all of us more 
than to hold in the bad. As President 
Eliot has said, the cure for democracy 
is more democracy, and I want to sce 
all weights removed from the lowest of 
mankind until he can rise to the full 
stature of which he is capable. 


RECREATION FOR GIRLS 


Jean Hamilton 
NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS 


HEN the National League of 
Women Workers formed its first 


working-girls’ clubs through private en-~ 


eager 
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terprise thirty odd years ago only a few 
cared what youth did with its leisure. 
Even those few thought “girls had bet- 
ter stay home evenings.” Today the 
acknowledged need of offering all young 
people wholesome opportunities for rec- 
reation comes only second to the com- 
munity’s responsibility for education. 

As a federation of non-sectarian, self- 
governing women workers’ clubs, organ- 
ized for education, recreation and social 
activities, the League has always been 
founded on principles and spirit rathcr 
than on housing and equipment. We 
have experimented in having the com- 
munity centers of most big eastern cities 
house the clubs of our League, but have 
seldom met with success. Aside from 
the entire inadequacy of our older 
school buildings for any social uses, this 
failure has resulted from two conditions: 

First, because the overhead manage- 
ment disregarded or failed really to un- 
derstand the sacred principles of self- 
government to such an extent that no 
self-governing club could live under the 
arbitrary conditions and interference im- 
posed. And second, because a club 
struggling for that degree of self-sup- 
port without which self-government is 
unjust, could not compete successfully 
with free activities offered in the same 
building. 

So far as girls are concerned, we have 
an accumulation of thirty years’ ex- 
perience in the very thing the community 
center is now groping in the dark to 
find—that is, how to begin with the 
people and develop the machinery in- 
stead of beginning with the machinery 
and working down to the people. Or- 
ganized girls’ work is lagging far be- 
hind boys’ work. In many centers in 
New York city over 75 per cent of the 
attendance is boys and men, and in one 
place we were told that 90 per cent of 
the attendance is male. Yet girls are 
equally social. 

In this stage of development girls 
need special opportunities for growth in 
group cohesion and initiative. ‘This they 
will not get unless organized separately 
from the men, sending equally ac- 
credited representatives to the council 
of both men and women responsible for 


. the center’s general policy as well as for 


the enterprises of the mixed groups. 

The tax-supported community center 
is the logical development of the demo- 
cratic, non-sectarian club, which has 
never begged and has accepted gifts 
charily lest its independence be limited. 
But our ideals of self-control cannot be 
abandoned and thus far the community 
center has been more autocratic than 
private individuals. 

In this new year of 1917, what has 
the National League of Women Work- 
ers to contribute to the community cen- 
ter movement, and how can we adjust 
the machinery of our organization so as 
to contribute most effectively what we 
have to offer? 
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NEGRO WELFARE 


Eugene Kinckle Jones 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ON URBAN CONDITIONS 
AMONG NEGROES 


~URING 1917 Negro leaders should 
study social programs and learn to 
apply those most appropriate to reduce 
the number of social maladjustments 
among their people. Special efforts 
should be made in those directions in 
which the Negro record compares unfa- 
vorably with the same among the whites 
—for example: (1) The death rate, 
with special reference to infant mortality 
and death due to pulmonary causes; (2) 
Delinquency among adults, with special 
reference to the need of such preventive 
measures as may be thrown around the 
adolescent youth—wholesome amuse- 
ments, employment opportunities, voca- 
tional guidance. 

In this connection the National 
League on Urban Conditions among 
Negroes is planning to extend its work 
to an increased number of cities. The 
almost unprecedented northward migra- 
tion of Negroes to the large industrial 
centers has made this extension increas- 
ingly necessary. Already twenty cities 
feel the influence of the league’s activi- 
ties. Additional colored social workers 
will be trained, so that the work pro- 
posed can be prosecuted not only by sym- 
pathetic persons that know intimately the 
aspirations of the race, but can be han- 
dled with intelligence and confidence. 

Social problems know no race lines, 
but racial prejudices may accentuate 
these problems. In the case of the rela- 
tionship of Negroes with the white peo- 
ple in American cities, this is particularly 
true. In New York city, where the 
league’s work in the various colored dis- 
tricts is the model for the activities in 
other cities, it is hoped that during the 
year 1916-17 the Brooklyn committee 
will become independent and assume en- 
tire responsibility for the work in Brook-. 
lyn; that a definite movement to reduce 
the high infant mortality among Negro 
babies in New York will be inaugu- 
rated; a home for colored women dis- 
charged or paroled from the Night 
Court, Work House or other penal in- 
stitutions will be established ; in coopera- 
tion with the Babies’ Welfare Associa- 
tion, the Association of Day Nurseries. 
and other organizations, a day nursery . 
will be established in the Columbus Hill 
section; in cooperation with the Associ- 
ation for the Prevention and Relief of 
Heart Disease and the Burke Founda- 
tion, a cardiac class or clinic may be 
established in the Harlem section, where 
60,000 Negroes live; a school for domes- 
tic employees will be established; those 
organizations wishing to conduct boys’ 
or girls’ club work may combine and 
jointly employ a worker with boys and 
a worker with girls to conduct their re- 
spective clubs; and some form of voca- 
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tional guidance will be instituted for the 
colored school children of New York, 
thereby directing the children to oppor- 
tunities for occupational training and 
enlarging the field of employment now 
open to colored children. 


KINDERGARTENS 
Bessie Locke 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION 


LTHOUGH Froebel’s philosophy 

has been one of the greatest influ- 
ences in modern educational effort for 
child welfare, the kindergarten is only 
to a small extent regularly adopted as 
a part of our public school system. Less 
than an eighth of the children in this 
country between four and six years of 
age are receiving this extra educational 
advantage, while the number not yet 
provided for mounts up to nearly four 
million. In the belief that what the 
kindergarten needs at the present stage 
of its development is more a creation of 
public sentiment in its favor than a dem- 
onstration of the idea alone, the Nation- 
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al Kindergarten Association, in coopera- 
tion with the United States Bureau of 
Education, has taken upon itself the task 
of spreading a popular knowledge con- 
cerning the value of this training and of 
arousing a general demand for kinder- 
garten classes. 

In California kindergartens are grow- 
ing rapidly from attacking the problem 
in this new way. Three years ago the 
clubwomen and kindergartners of the 
state secured a law authorizing the es- 
tablishing of classes on petition, and 
since its enactment, by arousing parents 
to take advantage of the privilege opened 
up by the law, the number of kinder- 
gartens in California has been nearly 
trebled. ‘They have 401 classes at the 
present time. 

What has been done in California 
with the help of the women can be done 
in other states also, and securing a pe- 
tition law, and stimulating petitioning 
are so definitely marked out as the most 
successful methods of extending the kin- 
dergarten that every effort has been 
made to interest large organizations of 


women to take up one or the other 
these lines of work. At least a doze 
state organizations of educators 
branches of the General Federation 
Women’s Clubs and the National Co 
gress of Mothers are planning’ to try 
improved legal provision for kinde 
tens at the coming session of their 
lature. A number of others 
started state-wide campaigns to inter 
parents to petition for them. 
At the present stage of our work } 
are impressed with the need of go 
back to Froebel himself for the insp 
tion and understanding with which { 
arouse interest in his educational i 


the part of mothers of the fundamenté 
principles of the kindergarten ide 
would give them an invaluable insi 
into child nature, and would, in ad 
tion, provide the sound practical basi 
upon which must rest any attempt + 
arouse a popular demand for kindey 
gartens. 


An Open Letter to President Wilson 


IR:—You have an opportunity of 
performing a signal service to man- 
kind, surpassing even the service of 
Abrihaen Lincoln, great as that was. 
It is in your power to bring the war to 
an end by a just peace, which shall do 
all that could possibly be done to allay 
the fear of new wars in the near future. 
It is not yet too late to save European 
civilization from destruction; but it may 
be too late if the war is allowed to con- 
tinue for the further two or three years 
with which our militarists threaten us. 
The military situation has now devel- 
oped to the point where the ultimate 
issue is clear, in its broad outlines, to 
all who are capable of thought. It must 
be obvious to the authorities in all the 
belligerent countries that no victory for 
either side is possible. In Europe, the 
Germans have the advantage; outside 
Europe and at sea, the Allies have the 
advantage. Neither side is able to win 
with such a crushing victory as to com- 
pel the other side to sue for peace. The 
war inflicts untold injuries upon the na- 
tions, but not such injuries as to make 
a continuance of fighting impossible. It 
is evident that, however the war may be 
prolonged, negotiations will ultimately 
have to take place on the basis of what 
will be substantially the present balance 
of gains and losses, and will result in 
terms not very different from those 
which might be obtained now. The 
German government has recognized this 
fact, and has expressed its willingness 
for peace on terms which ought to be 
regarded at least ‘as affording a basis for 


ROM Bertrand Russell, the 

English mathematician and 
philosopher, who was recently 
called to Harvard University be- 
cause of his independence in dis- 
cussing government policy during 
the war. Mr. Russell has been de- 
prived of his fellowship at Trinity 
College, Cambridge University, 
and was recently prohibited from 
coming to the United States. In 
this letter he bears ardent witness 
to the existence of a sentiment for 
peace struggling for expression 
throughout the rank and file of the 
people, in England, in France, and 
in Germany. 

The letter was brought through 
the censors by a young American 
girl, and put in the hands of the 
American Neutral Conference 
Committee for transmission to the 
press and to the President. 


discussion since they concede the points 
which involve the honor of the Allies. 
The allied governments have not had 
the courage to acknowledge publicly 
what they cannot deny in private, that 
the hope of a sweeping victory is one 
which can now be scarcely entertained. 
For want of this courage they are pre- 
pared to involve Europe in the horrors 
of a continuance of the war, possibly for 
another two or three years. This situa- 
tion is intolerable to every humane man. 
You, Sir, can put an end to it. 


Your ~ 


power constitutes an opportunity and | 
responsibility ; and from your previou 
actions I feel confident that you will uss} 
your power with a degree of wisdom an) 
humanity rarely to be found amonj| 
statesmen. a | 

The harm which has already been} 
done in this war is immeasurable. Ne 
only have millions of valuable lives bee 
lost, not only have an even greater num 
ber of men been maimed or shattered ii 
health, but the whole standard of civil i 
zation has been lowered. Fear has if 
vaded men’s inmost being, and with fea’ 


it. Hatred has become the rule of life)| 
and injury to others is more desiret 
than benefit to ourselves. The hopes 0 
peaceful progress in which our earli 
years were passed are dead, and car 
never be revived. Terror and savagery 
have become the very air we breathe 
The liberties which our ancestors wot 
by centuries of struggle were sacrifice¢ 
in a day, and all the nations are regi 
mented to the one ghastly end of mutual 
destruction. 

But all this is as nothing in co 
parison with what the future has in sto 
for us if the war continues as long a 
the pronouncements of some of our lead: 
ing men would make us expect. As 
the stress increases, and weariness of the 


the severity of repeeeaten has to be con 
tinually augmented. In all the bel 
ligerent countries soldiers who aré€ 
wounded or home on leave express an 


utter loathing of the trenches, a despait 


ever achieving a military decision, 
a terrible longing for peace. Our 
litarists have successfully opposed the 
inting of votes to soldiers; yet in all 
2 countries an attempt is made to per- 
ade the civilian population that war- 
sariness is confined to the soldiers of 
enemy. The daily toll of young 
es destroyed becomes a horror almost 
) terrible to be borne; yet everywhere 
vocacy of peace is rebuked as treachery 
the soldiers, though they above all 
n desire peace. Everywhere friends 
peace are met with the diabolical ar- 
iment that the brave men who have 
ed must not have shed their blood in 
in. And so every impulse of mercy 
ward the soldiers who are still living 
dried up and withered by a false and 
tren loyalty to those who are past 
r help. Even the men hitherto re- 
ined for making munitions, for dock 
bor, and for other purposes essential 
the prosecution of the war, are gradu- 
ly being drafted into the armies and 
splaced by women, with the sinister 
reat of colored labor in the back- 
round. ‘There is a very real danger 
.at, if nothing is done to check the fury 
national passion, European civiliza- 
on as we have known it will perish as 
mpletely as it perished when Rome 
ll before the Barbarians. 
It may be thought strange that pub- 
2 opinion should appear to support all 
iat is being done by the authorities for 
ie prosecution of the war. But this 
ppearance is very largely deceptive. 
‘he continuance of the war is actively 
dvocated by influential persons, and 
y the press, which is everywhere under 
he control of the governments. In 
ther sections of society feeling is quite 
ifferent from that expressed by the 
ewspapers, but public opinion remains 
lent and uninformed, since those who 
ight give guidance are subject to such 
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severe penalties that few dare to pro- 
test openly, and those few cannot obtain 
a wide publicity. From considerable 
personal experience, reinforced by all 
that I can learn from others, I believe 
that the desire for peace is almost uni- 
versal, not only among the soldiers, but 
throughout the wage-earning classes 
and especially in industrial districts, in 
spite of high wages and steady employ- 
ment. If a plebiscite of the nation were 
taken on the question whether negotia- 
tions should be initiated, I am confident 
that an overwhelming majority would 
be in favor of this course, and that the 
same is true of France, Germany and 
Austria-Hungary. 

Such acquiescence as there is in con- 
tinued hostilities is due entirely to fear. 
Every nation believes that its enemies 
were the aggressors, and may make war 
again in a few years unless they are ut- 
terly defeated. ‘The United States 
Government has the power, not only to 
compel the European governments to 
make peace, but also to reassure the 
populations by making itself the guar- 
antor of the peace. Such action, even if 
it were resented by the governments, 
would be hailed with joy by the popu- 
lations. If the German government, as 
now seems likely, would not only re- 
store conquered territory, but also give 
its adherence to the League to Enforce 
Peace or some similar method of set- 
tling disputes without war, fear would 
be allayed, and it is almost certain that 
an offer of mediation from you would 
give rise to an irresistible movement in 
favor of negotiations. But the dead- 
lock is such that no near end to the war 
is likely except through the mediation of 
an outside Power; and such mediation 
can come only from you. 

Some may ask by what right I ad- 
dress you. I have no formal title; I 
am not any part of the. machinery of 


OPEN WINDOW WEEK 


Open up the windows, 
Send the death-rate down; 
Let the winter breezes 
Travel through the town. 
Drafts are only bogies, 
Steam heat is a sin; 


Get your coats and sweaters, 
Get your scarfs and tams; 
Race the slow old subway, 
Race the creeping trams; 
First among the doctors 
Is the shining sun, 


So out into the sunny streets and run, run, run! 
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the government. I speak only because 
I must; because others, who should have 
remembered civilization and human 
brotherhood, have allowed themselves 
to be swept away by national passion; 
because I am compelled by their apos- 
tasy to speak in the name of reason and 
mercy, lest it should be thought that 
no one in Europe remembers the work 
which Europe has done and ought still 
to do for mankind. It is to the Euro- 
pean races, in Europe and out of it, 
that the world owes most of what it pos- 
sesses in thought, in science, in art, in 
ideals of government, in hope for the 
future. If they are allowed to destroy 
each other in futile carnage, something 
will be lost which is more precious than 
diplomatic prestige, incomparably more 
valuable than a sterile victory which 
leaves the victors themselves perishing. 
Like the rest of my countrymen, I have 
desired ardently the victory of the Al- 
lies ; like them, I have suffered when vic- 
tory has been delayed. But I remember 
always that Europe has common tasks to 
fulfil, that a war among European na- 
tions is in essence a civil war; that the 
ill which we think of our enemies they 
equally. think of us; and that it is diff- 
cult in time of war for a belligerent to 
see facts truly. Above all, I see that 
none of the issues in the war are as im- 
portant as peace; the harm done by a 
peace which does not concede all that we 
desire is as nothing in comparison to 
the harm done by the continuance of the 
fighting. While all who have power 
in Europe speak for what they falsely 
believe to be in the interests of their 
separate nations, I am compelled by pro- 
found conviction to speak for all the na- 
tions in the name of Europe. In the 
name of Europe I appeal to you to bring 
us peace. 
BERTRAND RUSSELL. 
December 4, 1916. 


Margaret Franklin in New York Tribune 


Air will wash your colds away and make the red blood spin! 
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THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY IN 
RAILROAD YARDS 


N award granting the eight-hour 

day (as the unit of reckoning), but 
withholding punitive overtime, was 
handed down December 23 by the ar- 
bitrators in the case of the railway 
switchmen who are affliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. An in- 
crease of pay of five cents an hour was 
granted, but the principle of the Adam- 
son law of making ten hours’ pay for 
eight hours’ work the minimum day’s 
pay, was not established. 

The switchmen in the railway yards 
are divided in their allegiance. Some 
of them belong to the Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen, others to the 
Switchmen’s Union of North America, 
which is affliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. The latter made 
a demand for an eight-hour day with 
time and a half for overtime at the same 
time that the brotherhoods were making 
similar demands. 

Unlike the brotherhoods, the switch- 
men consented to submit the matter to 
arbitration. A board of six members 
was appointed under the terms of the 
Newlands law, with Judge Charles B. 
Howry of the United States Court of 
Claims, and Prof. Jeremiah W. Jenks, 
as the neutral members. “Testimony was 
taken during November and December 
in New York city. 

The two union members of the board 
dissented from every clause in the 
award, and the railroad members dis- 
sented from the eight-hour clause. It 
is evident therefore that the award is 
chiefly the work of the two neutral mem- 
bers. The basis of the dissatisfaction on 
the part of the union men appears to be 
that the award does not establish the 
eight-hour day. Their contention is 
that there can be no eight-hour day 
without punitive overtime—which, in 
labor parlance, means the payment of 
50 or 100 per cent extra per hour for 
the ninth, tenth, eleventh, etc., hours. 

It is conceded by the neutral arbitra- 
tors that the award does not guarantee 
the eight-hour day. Under present con- 

ditions and even under conditions of 
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much lighter traffic it will not be possi- 
ble, they state, “to make the actual 
working eight-hour day effective in the 
case of more than a small percentage of 
the switching crews; not more than 10 
per cent during the first year. While, 
therefore, it is urged that the eight-hour 
day be established, its introduction must 
be gradual. ‘The percentage, therefore, 
of the switching crews that will be di- 
rectly affected during the period of this 
award must necessarily be small. Most 
crews will work ten hours or more.” 
This gradual introduction of the 
eight-hour day will make it possible, the 
neutral arbitrators believe, to determine 
how badly the men want an eight-hour 


day. The men oldest in the service have 
the right to choose their jobs. “If the 
older men in service,’ say Messrs. 


Howry and Jenks, “should all prefer 
the added daily wage coming from the 
long hours, the eight-hour shifts must 
be taken by the younger and less experi- 
enced men. But, with so large an ele- 
ment of choice and so small a number 
of positions to be filled, the award will 
enable employers, employes and the. pub- 
lic to determine the extent to which the 


Cesare in New York Evening Post 
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switchmen desire the shorter hou 

This statement of the choice open 
the train crews is not entirely consiste 
with the terms of the award. An 
perienced man will have to choose | 
tween a shorter work day and “an ade@ 
daily wage,” but if he chooses putting 
a shorter work day he will b 
home less money on pay day than 
does now. He will earn five cents 
hour more than formerly, or forty c 
more in his first eight hours, but 
will not by any means make up for 
loss of from two to four hours’ earni 
if he works the new work day and st 
there. 


7 
A MEMORIAL FOUNDATIO: 
FOR JUDGE BAKER 


OON after the death of Judge Ha 

vey H. Baker, judge of the Bos 
Juvenile Court, in 1915, a group of 
friends conceived the idea of establi 
ing a fund that might be used for 
promotion of intelligent juvenile co 
work in Boston. Various plans wi 
considered to use the money that w 
collected to the best advantage. T 
project has recently developed into th 
organization (now nearly assured) 
what will be known as the Judge Bak 
Foundation. 

The foundation is intended as an adt 
quate continuing memorial to the wor 
begun by Judge Baker. The foundatio 
is to maintain a specially trained docte 
and an assistant psychologist with offic 
and field force to make intensive exan 
inations of difficult boys and girls com 
ing before the Boston Juvenile Cour 
A primary purpose is to ascertain wit 
greater certainty those elements an 
factors in the boy or girl which adm 
of desirable development and ways an 
means which best develop them. 

Dr. William Healy, author of Th 
Individual Delinquent, for many yea1 
past the head of such a medical clini 
for the Chicago Juvenile Court, is bein 
considered for this work. The mainte 
nance of the proposed medical and psy 
chological clinic will cost approximatel 
$12,000 a year. It is gratifying to kno 
that considerably more than half of th 


essary money for the clinic’s mainte- 
ace for ten years has already been 
yseribed. 


LEVELAND TAKES STOCK 
OF LEISURE 


STUDY of recreational problems 
and the agencies working at them 
“the most complete and thoroughgo- 
z of any ever attempted in the larger 
ies of the country”—is the task just 

for itself by the Cleveland Founda- 
ba Survey. 

The new recreation survey will begin 
once, with a preliminary budget of 
2),000. The Foundation was asked 
take it up as the next subject for its 
2ld work by the Welfare Council, the 
hamber of Commerce, the Federation 
Labor, the Federated Churches, the 
ttlement Union and the Juvenile 
‘court. Cooperation has been promised 
the city Department of Public Serv- 
e, Including the Division of Parks and 
ecreation; and of the public schools, 
cluding the Division of Physical Edu- 
tion and the Division of Community 
enters. 

“There are three occasions for a recre- 
tion survey,” says the committee, ‘‘(1) 
1¢ rapid spread of the shorter hour 
ovement, (2) the increasing govern- 
regulation or suppression of 
ommon uses of spare time, such as 
heaters, game rooms, saloons; and (3) 
he frequent complaints by police that 
vost of their troubles come from those 
tho have no wholesome occupations for 
ut-of-work hours. 

“Both employers and employes would 
irge shorter hours more vigorously and 
adopt them more widely if Americans 
zenerally had wholesome habits and re- 
sources for the use of leisure. “The aver- 
age American has little ability to amuse 
nimself and so seeks to be amused by 
whatever means his financial resources 
‘an afford. It is largely chance whether 
nis money buys him drinks, a suggestive 
show, a place at the gambling table, a 
vholesome photoplay or a seat in a 
tleacher. So long as spending money 
$ the essential of a good time America 
‘uns the same risk as Rome did with 
ts everlasting demand for spectacles. 
The need is to have people so full of 
Jesires and habits of doing things to 
imuse themselves, like reading, hiking, 
icting, skating, that damaging occupa- 
ions will be crowded out. ‘To create 
these desires and habits is the imperative 
sequel of the shorter working day. 

“Twenty-five states gone dry sounds 
the knell of the saloon. ‘The gambling 
joint and the brothel are largely wiped 
ut. The suggestive play or movie will 
soon follow suit. But suppression of 
these agencies will only make for a 
worse use of spare time unless whole- 
some recreations are substituted. It is 
the bounden duty of those so active in 
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these reform campaigns to find substi- 
tutes. A devil if only driven out leaves 
but a place for seven other devils to 
enter. 

“Chief Rowe was recently quoted as 
saying: ‘City social conditions are turn- 
ing out criminals faster than the police 
department can learn their names. Every 
day the police blotters are filled with 
names of boys, 18, 19, and 20. They 
are living lives of idleness. ‘The pool- 
room is their classroom. While these 
boys should be compelled to work or 
attend school, as the chief suggests, 
neither could take care of all a boy’s 
time. How’ are the spare hours to be 
filled with such activities as prevent de- 
linquency?’”’ 

The survey will be divided into two 


Tue “Micutry EcHo” FROM THE 
ALPS 


“The most meritorious personal in- 
itiative of President Wilson will find 
a mighty echo in Switzerland. True 
to the obligations arising from obsery- 
ing the strictest neutrality. united by 
the same friendship with the states of 
both warring groups of Powers, situ- 
ated like an island amidst the seething 
waves of the terrible world war, with 
its ideal and material interests most 
sensibly jeopardized and violated, our 
country is filled with a deep longing 
for peace and ready to assist by its 
small means to stop the endless suf- 
ferings caused by the war and brought 
before its eyes by daily contact with 
the interned, the severely wounded 
and those expelled, and to establish 
the foundations for a beneficial codp- 
eration of the peoples. 

“The Swiss Federal Council is, 
therefore, glad to seize the oppor- 
tunity to support the efforts of the 
President of the United States. It 
would consider itself happy if it could 
act in any, no matter how modest, a 
way, for the rapprochement of the 
peoples now engaged in the struggle, 
and for reaching a lasting peace.” 


. 


main parts. First will be a study of the 
uses of spare time which make for whole- 
some development; of uses of spare time 
which waste not only time but also tal- 
ents and training, and of recreation 
habits which destroy character. Juvenile 
delinquency and adult crime is traceable 
to a number of causes. 

The second part of the survey will 
cover recreation agencies, commercial, 
private and public. 

The recreation survey will be con- 
ducted by Rowland Haynes, directing 
consultant, under the general super- 
vision of Allen I. Burns, director of the 
Cleveland Foundation Survey. Mr. 
Haynes is secretary of recreation for the 
New York Board of Estimate and Ap- 
portionment, and lecturer on recreation 
in Columbia University. He has been 
field secretary of the Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America and professor of psy- 
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chology in the University of Minnesota. 
He has made recreation surveys in seven 
other cities, including Detroit, Milwau- 
kee and Kansas City. 


A HEALTHY INTEREST : IN 
HEALTH INSURANCE 


‘67 AM in favor of health insurance, 

if ” said one after another of 
the fifty or more witnesses who appeared 
before the California State Insurance 
Commission during the hearings just 
held in San Francisco. But the many 
“ifs” were a sign of a very healthy inter- 
est in principle and details of the plans 
proposed for California. “The witnesses 
in San Francisco were professors ‘of 
economics, several charity workers and 
social workers, physicians, employers, 
representatives of organized labor, mem- 
bers of the State Board of Health, 
officers of fraternal societies and public- 
spirited men and women in general con- 
stituted the majority of the fifty wit- 
nesses. Included among them were 
even a few cases of applicants for charity 
who had a sad story to tell. 

Perhaps the most emphatic objections 
were made by A. R. Maloney, president 
of the California Insurance Federation, 
who was opposed to this further exten- 
sion of state activity in the insurance 
business, but was willing to waive his 
objections if a guarantee were given that 
private insurance companies would be 
permitted to compete for the business. 

A representative of the fraternal or- 
ders objected to social health insurance 
on the ground that it was not necessary, 
since everybody had the opportunity of 
insuring with a fraternal order. Under 
cross-examination he admitted, however, 
the narrow limitations of the benefits 
given by fraternal orders, and created 
quite a laugh when he answered the 
question as to the proportion of wage- 
working women able to get their protec- 
tion through fraternal orders, by saying 
that women had no business to be in 
industrial life, anyway, and that he 
would prefer a compulsory marriage law 
to a compulsory health insurance. 

James W. Mullen, editor of the 
Labor Clarion, objected to compulsory 
insurance not so much in this field, but 
because of the possible extension of the 
compulsory system in other fields of 
legislation, especially to arbitration. 
Furthermore, Mr. Mullen objected to 
compulsion because it was limited to the 
wage workers; he would be in favor of 
a compulsory health insurance law if ap- 
plied to everybody without distinction. 
But the effect of this testimony was 
largely neutralized by the support given 
compulsory health insurance by Theo- 
dore Johnson, attorney for several labor 
organizations; W. W. Harris, president 
of the state Federation of Labor, and 
others. 

One of the most common criticisms 
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had to do with the point that health int 
surance is only a partial application of 
the social insurance principle to problems 
of poverty. Chronic cases of illness may 
be left without protection, it was re- 
peatedly said; and unemployment is a 
graver problem than sickness. In other 
words, health insurance proposals were 
objected to because they did not include 
invalidity or unemployment. 

Criticisms were made, too, of any sug- 
gestion to limit the benefits to those earn- 
ing not over $1,200. It was emphati- 
cally argued even with a wage of $2,000 
or $3,000 sickness might become a very 
serious problem. 

A constructive criticism made by many 
witnesses was directed against any possi- 
ble provision in the law which would 
force a man to lose his insurance at the 
time he lost his employment. This prob- 
lem is perhaps more acute in California 
because of a greater irregularity of em- 
ployment in several industries than can 
be discovered in any other state. It was 
pointed out that in this respect health 
insurance differed materially from com- 
pensation, specially since an almost un- 
animous consensus of opinion demands 
the inclusion of the family in the medi- 
cal benefit. With discontinuance of em- 
ployment the chance of industrial acci- 
dent vanishes, but the danger of disease 
to the workman or his family obviously 
does not; and any system which would 
deprive the wage worker of his health 
insurance at the same time he lost his 
employment would probably be unani- 
mously rejected in California. 

An interesting feature of the hearings 
was the attitude of the audience. “The 
statement that hearings are to be public 
is taken literally in California, and the 
audience refused to assume that they 
were there in the capacity of tolerated 
on-lookers only. The examination of 
witnesses was conducted by Dr. I. M. 
Rubinow, expert adviser of the com- 
mission; by the chairman, secretary and 
members of the commission; yet ques- 
tions were repeatedly asked from the 
floor. Every effort to limit at least some 
questions which were apparently irrele- 
vant created a storm of. indignation. 
Not only were questions asked of the 
witnesses, but the witnesses insisted upon 
the right of having their questions 
answered by the commission. Finally, 
in compliance with the numerous de- 
mands, Dr. Rubinow took the stand to 
answer any questions that were shot at 
him from the audience. The result was 
a cross section of public opinion that 
would have been impossible in any care- 
fully staged so-called “public hearing.” 

One of the most useful results of this 
democratic spirit was the amazing 
amount of publicity the hearings 
achieved, not only in the press of San 
Francisco, but throughout the state. 

All the social workers testifying and 
all of the physicians with the exception 
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of one, went on record as in favor of 
compulsory health insurance. 

The California Social Insurance 
Commission consists of Paul Herriot, 
member of the State Board of Control, 
the financial or budgetary part of the 
state administration, chairman, trepre- 
senting the state; Katherine Felton, a 
well-known social worker of San Fran- 
cisco; George H. Dunlap, ex-mayor of 
Hollywood, a retired business man, well 
known in Los Angeles for his interest 
and activity in all civic matters; Mrs. 
Frances Noel, closely identified with the 
labor movement in Los Angeles for 
many years, and Dr, Flora W. Smith, 
representing the medical profession. 

Shortly before the hearings were held, 
Governor Johnson added to the commit- 
tee an advisory board of three, consist- 
ing of Daniel C. Murphy, president of 
the California State Federation of 
Labor; Ansley Salz, a manufacturer of 
San Francisco, chairman of the social 
insurance section of the Commonwealth 
Club, who has devoted many months to 
the study of social insurance, and Ches- 
ter H. Rowell of the Fresno Republican. 

Though its official report has not yet 
been made, the commission has an- 
nounced that it favors the principle of 
compulsory health insurance. Never- 
theless, no legislative program will be 
recommended beyond the adoption, 
through a constitutional amendment, of 
an enabling clause at the coming session 
of the legislature. Such a constitutional 
amendment will require submission to 
the vote of the people in the fall of 1918. 
The approval by popular vote will prob- 
ably lead to the introduction of a health 
insurance bill in 1919. 

California had the distinction of being 
the first state to create a State Social 
Insurance Commission in 1915. Wheth- 
er it will be the first state to adopt a 
health insurance law it is impossible to 
foretell; but correspondence from Cali- 
fornia and the Pacific Coast indicates 
that there is no doubt about the reality 
of the health insurance movement there 
at the present time. 


STRIKING FOR THE FORTY- 
EIGHT-HOUR WEEK 


ETWEEN 50,000 and 60,000 mem- 

bers of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America—the workers on 
men’s and boys’ clothing—in New York 
city went on-strike December 13 for an 
advance of $2 a week in their pay and 
a reduction in working hours from 50 
a week to 48. Later they announced 
their willingness to compromise on the 
wage question and many settlements 
have been made on the basis of an in- 
crease of $1 and a forty-eight-hour week. 
Such an agreement has been made with 
an association of boys’ clothing manu- 
facturers who employ 15,000 workers. 
It was estimated by the secretary of the 
union, after two weeks of strike, that 
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25,000 workers had returned to H 
Gore under these conditions. 

The American Clothing Manufa 
ers, an association employing 
30,000 workers, tried at the begin 
to break the power of the Amalgamaj 
by proposing to negotiate an agree 
with the United Garment Wore 
the older organization from which 
members of the Amalgamated secee 
two years ago. It developed, howew 
that the United Garment Workers hz 
less than 1,000 members in ca 
New York and consequently had li 
influence. At headquarters of the s 
ers it is reported that agreements : 
been signed with some of the mem 
of the American Clothing Manuf. 
turers’ Association and that negotiatic 
are in progress with others. 

Before the strike was called an off 
was made by independent manufacture 
to compromise on the basis of forty-ni 
hours a week. This the union refused 
consider. ‘They have secured the fort 
eight-hour week in Chicago and Roche 
ter, two of the other leading centers f 
the manufacture of men’s clothing, at 
have just concluded such an agreeme 
with the Sonnenborn Company of Bal 
more, employing 3,000 workers, the sé 
ond largest manufacturer of men’s clot 
ing in the United States. 


BUILDING UP FAMILIE 
WITH XMAS SEALS 


HRISTMAS seals of 1915 mea 

better health, better food, happi 
homes to a group of youngsters in Je 
sey City. The Woman’s Club used t 
proceeds of last year’s sale to provide 
visiting dietitian for the Hudson Coun 
Tuberculosis Clinic, and at a rece 
meeting heard the results of nearly 
year’s experiment from Emma A. Alle 
of the Tuberculosis Clinic, and Lau: 
H. Woodruff, R. N., the home econ 
mist of the clinic. 

“Most of our people are border-lit 
cases,” said Miss Woodruff. “Thi 
manage fairly well until an emergent 
arises. ‘Then the first thing they do 
to economize in food. And so the heal! 
of the whole family suffers.” 

This was the situation in the B fan 
ily. Though the father was a print 
and had a fair income, the mother w: 
young, inexperienced and a poor mani 
ger. Most of the food came from tl 
delicatessen store and even the childre 
depended on tea. Much needed dent: 
care was postponed because _ the 
“couldn’t afford it.” Evidently the onl 
need was for a little friendly advice abou 
expenditures. This Mrs. B gladly we 
comed, reorganized her household e: 
penses, spent $4 a month more on foo¢ 
$8 a month for dentistry, paying $2 
week, and yet she has actually saved $ 
of the income. The children hav 
gained in weight—and they no longe 
drink. tea. 


The President of the United States 
To the Belligerent Nations 


[December 18, 1916] 


“HE President suggests that an early oc- 
casion be sought to call out from all 
nations now at war such an avowal of 
ir respective views as to the terms upon 
hich the war might be concluded and the 
Brangements which would be deemed satis- 
ctory as a guaranty against its renewal or 
e kindling of any similar conflict in the 
Wiure as would make it possible frankly to 
mpare them. He is indifferent as to the 
eans taken to accomplish this. He would 
happy himself to serve, or even to take 
¢ initiative in its accomplishment, in any 
ay that might prove acceptable, but he has 
desire to determine the method or the 
strumentality. One way will be as accept- 
le to him as another, if only the great ob- 
ct he has in mind be attained. 
He takes the liberty of calling attention to 
2 fact that the objects which the statesmen 
the belligerents on both sides have in mind 
this war are virtually the same, as stated 
general terms to their own people and to 
e world. Each side desires to make the 
ights and privileges of weak peoples and 
wall states as secure against aggression or 
nial in the future as the rights and priv- 
ages of the great and powerful states now 
i war. Each wishes itself to be made secure 
the future, along with all other nations 
jd peoples, against the recurrence of wars 
ike this and against aggression or selfish in- 


vagues to preserve an uncertain balance of 

ower amid multiplying suspicions; but each 

ready to consider the formation of a league 
of nations to insure peace and justice 
throughout the world. Before that final step 
can be taken, however, cach deems it neces- 
sary first to settle the issues of the present 
avar upon terms which will certainly safe- 
guard the independence, the territorial in- 
legrity and the political and commercial 
freedom of the nations involved. 

In the measures to be taken to secure the 
juture peace of the world the people and 
Government of the United States are as 
utally and as directly interested ‘as the gov- 
crnments now at war. Their interest, more- 
ower, in the means to be adopted to relieve 
the smaller and weaker peoples of the world 


Uf the peril of wrong and violence is as quick, 


and ardent as that of any other people or 
government. They stand ready, and even 
eager, to cooperate in the accomplishment of 
these ends, when the war is over, with every 
influence and resource at their command. But 
the war must first be concluded. The terms 
tpon which it is to be concluded they are not 
at liberty to suggest; but the President does 
feel that it is his right and his duty to point 
out their intimate interest in its conclusion, 
lest it should presently be too late to accom- 
plish the greater things, which lie beyond its 
conclusion, lest the situation of neutral na- 
tions, now exceedingly hard to endure, be 
rendered altogether intolerable, and lest, 


more than all, an injury be done civilization 
itself which can never be atoned for or 
repaired. : 

The President therefore feels altogether 
justified in suggesting an immediate opportu- 
nity for a comparison of views as to the 
terms which must precede those ultimate ar- 
rangements for the peace of the world which 
all desire and in which the neutral nations 
as well as those at war are ready to play 
their full responsible part. If the contest 
must continue to proceed toward undefined 
ends by slow attrition until the one. group of 
belligerents or the other is exhausted; if mil- 
lion after million of human lives must con- 
tinue to be offered up until on the one side 
or the other there are no more to offer; if 
resentments must be kindled that can never 
cool and despairs engendered from which 
there can be no recovery, hopes of peace and 
of the willing concert of free peoples will 
be rendered vain and idle. 

The life of the entire world has been pro- 
foundly affected. Every part of the great 
family of mankind has felt the burden and 
terror of this unprecedented contest of arms. 
No nation in the civilized world can be said 
in truth to stand outside its influence or to 
be safe against its disturbing effects... And 
yet the concrete objects for which it is being 
waged have never been definitively stated. 

The leaders of the several belligerents 
have, as has been said, stated those objects 
in general terms. But, stated in general 
terms, they seem the same on both sides. 
Never yet have the authoritative spokesmen 
of either side avowed the precise objects 
which would, if attained, satisfy them and 
their people that the war had been fought 
out. The world has been left to conjecture 
what definitive results, what actual exchange 
of guarantees, what political or territorial 
changes or readjustments, what stage of mili- 
tary success, even, would bring the war to 
an end, 

It may be that peace is nearer than we 
know; that the terms which the belligerents 
on the one side and on the other would deem 
it necessary to insist upon are not so irre- 
concilable as some have feared; that an in- 
terchange of views would clear the way at 
least for conference and make the permanent 
concord of the nations a hope of the imme- 
diate future, a concert of nations immediately 
practicable. 

The President is not proposing peace; he 
is not even offering mediation. He is merely 
proposing that soundings be taken in order 
that we may learn, the neutral nations with 
the belligerent, how near the haven of peace 
may be for which all mankind longs with 
an intense and increasing longing. He be- 
lieves that the spirit in which he speaks and 
the objects which he seeks will be understood 
by all concerned, and he confidently hopes 
for a response which will bring a new light 
into the affairs of the world. 

LANSING. 


What the Catholic Church Has Done to Mexico. 


Read What the Catholic Church Has Done to Mexico by Dr. A. Pagnel] with answer by Cardinal 
Farley. Send ten cents in silver to the Latin American News Association, 1400 Broadway, New York City. 


This booklet of 32 pages (second edition) is a historical review of the work done by the Catholic 
Church in Mexico and will explain many things to American readers who are puzzled by Mexican 
events. ‘The demand for the pamphlet has been so great that 15,000 copies were distributed in less 
than two months. Special rates on lots of 100 or 1000. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 


Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, 
twenty cents per line. 


“Want” advertisements under the various 
headings “‘Situations Wanted,“ ‘““Help Wanted,” 
etc., five cents each word or initial, including 
the address, for each insertion. Address 
Advertising Department, The Survey, 112 East 
19 St., New York City. 


LILLIAN THOMAS SCHMIDT’S famous 
TABLEAUX VIVANTS 


for Charity and Society entertainments. A tremendous 
money maker. Big artistic success. Costumes, scenery, 
properties and gold frames furnished complete. Send for 
Illustrated booklet. SCHMIDT STUDIOS, 223 W. 34th St. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


A NEW YORK GENTLEMAN, 
FORTY YEARS OF AGE, PROGRES- 
SIVE, EFFICIENT AND EXPERI- 
ENCED AS SUPERINTENDENT OF 
ORPHANAGE DESIRES A SIMILAR 
POSITION, WHERE AGGRESSIVE 
RELIGIOUS AND INDUSTRIAL 
TRAINING IS DESIRED. ADDRESS 
2417 Survey. 


SOCIAL WORKER desires position as 
Matron, as Assistant to Settlement Head- 
worker, or as Recreation Supervisor. 
Good references. Address 2435, Survey. 


HOUSE-MOTHER 
child-caring institution. 
SURVEY. 


desires 
Address 


position 
2436, 


POSITION with civic or social organiza- 
tion. University graduate. Five years’ 
experience in large city in various kinds of 
social work, including vocational guidance. 
Mature woman. Good references. Address 
“V” Survey, 2559 Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago. 


PART TIME WORK wanted in or near 
Boston by woman graduate of Boston 
School for Social Workers. Is also a col- 
lege graduate. Address 2349, Survey. 


HELP WANTED 


MAN Assistant Physical Director. Col- 
lege man with experience and all around 
athlete preferred. Make application in 
writing, stating education, experience and 
minimum salary, to Mr. Philip L. Seman, 
Supt. Cu1caco Hesrew Institute, 1258 W. 
Taylor St., Chicago. 


SUPERVISOR of boys. State experi- 
ence, age, salary expected, etc. Apply 
Hesrew OrpPHANS’ Home, 12th Street and 
Green Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOCIAL WORKER (woman) experi- 
enced in Court Work for Church Organi- 
zation. Must be an Episcopalian. Salary 
$1000. Address «‘P.,” 155 East 22nd Street, 
INDY ey Citys 


TRAINED NURSE with social training 
and experience. Must speak Yiddish. 
Address 2437, Survey. 


A SOCIAL SETTLEMENT in the city 
desires the services of Jewish club-worker 
for boys and men, after school hours. 
Must understand athletics. 2438, Survey. 


WANTED—By Council of Jewish 
Women, 242 East Broadway, an educated 
young Hebrew woman speaking Yiddish 
for immigrant port work. Credentials re- 
quired. 


NOW IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY | 


Owing to the advance in the cost of every material used in book making 
we are obliged to announce that there is to be an increase in the price of 


EVERYMAN'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


fi 
} 
h 


To everyone who does any reading, writing or thinking an encyclopedia 


IS A NECESSITY 


This work is a complete, reliable, 
and accurate reference encyclopedia 
containing the fullest and latest in- 
formation. It supplies exactly what 
is required by a person who needs 
and wants an encyclopedia. The 
twelve volumes of the set are printed 
in clear type on good paper, and are 
well illustrated. The books are flat 
opening, and their convenient size 
makes them astonishingly easy to 
handle, consult, or even carry about. 


{grote | reper 
ewan sauce 
= / 


I. i aa a pee =~ The writer, the student, the business 

or professional man or woman, the 

parent and all people who want to have quick access to information should take this 

opportunity to secure Everyman’s Encyclopedia at the present prices. Don’t wait until 

after the first of the year to pay the increased prices. If you already have a set get one 

at the present price for a gift for some relation or friend that they may enjoy this re- 
markable reference work. 


Send Your Order Now 


January First, Nineteen Hundred and Seventeen, the price of Everyman’s Encyclopedia, 
all bindings, will be advanced. 


The Last Opportunity at the Present Prices 
WE HAVE ON HAND AND OFFER AT THE OLD PRICES 


2000. sets,. cloth binding, boxed’ ..0 2°. (35 Se a ee 
400 sets, reinforced: cloth, boxed . . ¢i 6. 2. Ss oe ww ww 06 BOO ee 
245 sets, quarter. pigskin,’ boxéd'’... |. Sma sas ai ae Se ee a 


Send for a Descriptive Circular 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Avenue, New York | 


